K  E  S  E  A  R  C  H 


INVrrATION 

ONLY 

So  many  of  you  have  asked  how  the  NJEA-approved  group  health 
and  accident  insurance  plan  operates!  We  have  had  hundreds  of  let¬ 
ters — some  with  check  enclosed — from  teachers  wanting  to  sign  up 
immediately.  Sorry!  It  doesn’t  work  that  way. 

The  NJEA-approved  Washington  National  Insurance  Company 
enters  each  community  only  at  the  request  of  the  local  teachers  associa¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  possible  after  receiving  such  an  invitation,  one  of  our 
representatives  will  meet  with  local  teachers  to  explain  the  NJEA  mas¬ 
ter  policy  and  to  enroll  those  who  wish  Washington  National  protection. 

So  if  you  want  this  group  INCOME  PROTECTION  policy  which 
was  approved  by  your  State  Association  after  more  than  three  years  of 
study,  urge  your  local  teachers  organization  to  invite  us  in.  As  soon  as 
we  receive  such  an  invitation  your  community  will  go  on  our  list — it’s 
pretty  long  now — for  a  personal  explanation  of  one  of  the  best  teacher- 
welfare  projacts. 


^lAJadltinaton  Rational 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Special  office  for  New  Jersey  teachers 
30  West  Lafayette  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Telephone  9>3006 
Home  Office  —  Evanston,  Illinois 


/f  ^r////??^  /me/  exfie/rmce,/ 


•  ••lost  to  ride  In  Groyhonnd's 

HIGHWAY  TRAVELER 

•  ••the  amasing  new 

AtR-SuSPENSION 

Bus 

Tell  your  classes  about  Greyhound’s  famous 
Highway  Traveler . , .  the  revolutionary  new 
bus  which  replaces  conventional  metal 
springs  with  rubber-nylon  air  bellows .  • .  giv¬ 
ing  you  the  world’s  smoothest  ride! 

These  bellows  actually  float  the  entire  body 
of  the  coach  on  air . . .  eliminating  road  shock, 
side  sway,  and  vibration.  Several  hundred 
Highway  Traveler  Coaches  are  now  in  oper¬ 
ation-complete  witl^  huge  new  picture  win¬ 
dows,  advanced  air  conditioning,  roomier 
easychairs,  and  power  steering. 

Ride  the  Highway  Traveler!  There’s  no 
extra  fare  on  this  extra-fine  coach  . . .  for  re¬ 
laxed,  carefree  trips  across  the  county  or 
across  the  continent 

For  Pleasant  Woakands 

Tak*  a  Greyhound  Tour  I 

Especially  on  weekends,  you  can  enjoy  thrilling 
Expense-Paid  Tours— to  any  of  the  great  cities, 
historic  places,  by  Greyhound.  Hotel  accommo¬ 
dations,  transportation,  special  sightseeing  — all 
included  at  one  very  low  price.  Travel  alone,  with 
friends— or  with  your  entire  class!  Call  Grey¬ 
hound,  or  send  in  the  coupon  below. 


FREE!  FUU-COIOR  PLEASURE  MAP  OF  AMERICA 

Mail  to  6r«yhownd  Information  CMitor,  71  W.  toko  St., 
Chicago  1,  III.,  for  this  hondiomo  mop,  suHablo  for  fram¬ 
ing.  Contains  dolails  on  Expense-Paid  Tours. 


TODAY'S  BEST  BUY  IN  TRAVELI 


City  t,  Stoto _ _ _ 
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DIFFERENT  KINDS 
OF  LOCOMOTIVES 

and  the  jobs  they  do  •for  you ! 


Thi*  h  a  modern  ctoom  locomotivo  —  lineal 
descendant  of  the  bfass-bound,  diamond- 
stacked,  wood-burning  “iron  horses”  that 
made  their  dramatic  appearance  at  the  very 
beginning  of  railroading.  For  more  than  a 
century,  the  steam  engine  paced  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  progress  and  prosperity  of 
this  far-flung  nation. 


Horo's  a  3-unit,  6,000-hortopower  diesel-elec-' 
trie  locomotive.  It  has  more  than  200,000 
parts,  the  equivalent  of  about  100  miles  of 
electric  wiring,  and  costs  something  like 
1600,000.  At  the  present  time,  diesels  per¬ 
form  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  railrocxl 
freight  and  pa»enger  service. 


Tha  diasal  twiichar  adds  new  meaning  to  the 
old  saying, "Busy  as  a  switch  engine.”  Eihcient 
in  its  stop-and-go  operations,  it  “cuts”  freight 
cars  out  of  incoming  trains  and  rearranges 
them  in  proper  order  in  other  trains  that  are 
being  made  up  for  outbound  movement  to 
various  destinations  all  over  America,  or 
delivers  them  to  factory  or  warehouse  sidings. 


Soma  alactric  locomotiva*  get  their  power  from 
an  overhead  wire,  others  from  a  third  rail 
alongside  the  track.  The  use  of  such  locomo¬ 
tives  calls  for  a  tremendous  initial  investment 
in  eleariiication  of  the  line  but  under  some 
conditions  they  are  highly  eflicient  in  meeting 
the  problems  of  heavily  concentrated  traflic 
and  their  operating  cost  is  low. 


So,  you  saa,  it  taka*  all  kind*  of  locom^ 

Mva*  to  handle  the  freight  and  the 
passengers  on  the  world's  most  eflicient 
transportation  system.  Improved  mo¬ 
tive  power  is  one  big  reason  why  rail¬ 
road  freight  charges  today  form  a 
smaller  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the 
things  your  family  buys  than  they  did 
before  WorM  War  IL 


Beprints  of  this  advertisement  about  America's 
railroads  and  the  country  they  serve  will  be 
mailed  to  you  for  use  in  your  classroom  work 
opoQ  your  request  for  advertisement  No.  9. 


You'll  onjoy  THE 
RAILROAD  HOUR  avaiy 
Monday  ovoning  on  NBC, 
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PUBLICATION  AND  EDITORIAL 
OFFICES — ^The  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review  is  published  ten  times  a  year — on 
the  first  of  each  month  from  September 
to  June — by  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association.  The  Office  of  Publication  is 
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MEMBERSHIP— The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  $1.00,  $2.00,  or  $10.00  entitles  a 
member  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  One  dollar*  of  each  m^nbership  fee 
is  for  the  Review.  SubscrlptlMis  to  non-members  are  $2.00  per  year.  Single  copies 
are  25  cents. 

TEACHERS  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  seed  of  Association  advice  on  problems  Involv¬ 
ing  tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Conunittee  on  Teacher 
Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  Conunittee  is  Ethel  M.  Sheldon,  Center  School,  Bloomfield. 


.  .  . 


As  I  end  two  years  as  your  President,  I  feel  fortunate  to  get  even  a  third 
of  a  page  in  a  crowded  Review  in  which  to  say  good-bye.  1  am  glad  to  give 
way  to  a  salary  report  which  will  have  great  significance  to  every  one  of  you. 
This  report  marks  one  of  the  first  services  growing  out  of  our  increased  dues 
program. 

I  feel  I  must,  however,  express  my  deep  sense  of  the  honor  you  have 
done  me  and  my  gratitude  for  the  fine  support  and  enthusiastic  cooperation 
I  have  had  from  everyone.  This  is  true  of  our  officers,  our  Delegate  Assembly, 
our  fine  Executive  Committee,  and  the  more  than  200  members  of  standing 
and  special  committees. 

I  want  to  ask  the  same  type  of  support  for  my  successor  as  president. 
Mrs.  Smith  has  been  an  able  and  loyal  vice-president.  I  have  every  hope  and 
wish  that  her  term  as  the  first  president  in  NJEA’s  second  hundred  years 
will  be  as  happy  and  productive  as  was  my  term  while  our  first  hundred  years 
of  service  drew  to  their  close. 

Very  truly  yours. 

President 
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ffitt/idd  High  School  Auditorium, 

Wrttfidd,  New  Jeney, 

equipped  with  1,007  fuU-iiphoUtered  Bodiform  Chain, 
Supervising  Principal:  S.  N.  Ewan,  Jr,, 
Architects:  Epple  &  Seaman,  Netvarh,  N.  J, 


AMERICAN  BODIFORM.  UPHOLSTERED  CHAIRS 


insure  ALL  the  advantages  of  enduring  beauty, 
comfort,  acoustical  aid,  cleaning  economy 


Products  of  the  finest  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  seating  industry,  American 
Bodiform  full-upholstered  chairs  are 
best  for  every  purpose  of  your  school 
auditorium.  By  making  it  more  impres¬ 
sive  and  inviting,  they  will  help  to  in¬ 
crease  its  service  and  influence  as  a 
center  of  community  life. 

Seats  with  spring-arch  construction, 
and  backs  with  scientific,  body-fitting 
contours,  provide  maximum  comfort. 
Occupants,  less  conscious  of  posture, 
are  more  attentive  to  speakers.  Auto¬ 
matic,  uniform-folding,  silent,  H  safety¬ 


fold  seat  action  allows  more  room  for 
passing,  sweeping,  and  cleaning. 

The  full  upholstery  of  these  Bodiform 
Chairs  contributes  to  better  acoustics 
by  compensating  for  lack  of  occupancy 
when  the  auditorium  is  only  partially 
filled.  American  Seating  Company’s  rigid 
standards  of  first-quality  construction 
insurelonglifc, economical  maintenance. 

A  wide  range  of  styles,  colors  and  up¬ 
holstery  materials  permits  harmony  with 
any  decora  tive  scheme.  American  Seating 
Engineers  will  gladly  helpyou  plan— with¬ 
out  obligutioa.  Write  for  iiiiormation. 


Amaricon  Bodiform  Auditorium 
Chair.  Finest  modern  styling 
and  most  advanced  functional 
features.  No  pinching  or  tear¬ 
ing  hazards.  Also  available  with 
folding  tablet-arm. 
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Preface 


well  over  a  decade,  salary  increases  have  been 
sought  and  won  largely  upon  the  basis  of  increased 
living  costs.  Now  that  the  cost-of-living  index  appears 
to  be  leveling  off,  it  is  time  to  take  stock  and  carefully 
examine  current  annual  incomes  of  the  members  of  the 
teaching  profession.  This  study  will  clearly  show  that 
all  teachers  and  the  New  Jersey  teacher  particularly, 
although  never  in  a  favorable  economic  position,  have 
lost  further  ground  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half  in 
relation  to  other  employed  groups. 

A  growing  teacher  shortage  is  facing  our  New  Jersey 
schools.  A  careful  study  of  the  economic  data  in  this 
study  clearly  shows  why  there  is  a  teacher  shortage  and 
why  it  will  continue  to  grow  unless  salaries  for  teachers 
are  increased  to  compete  with  those  paid  in  other  pro¬ 
fessions,  business  and  industry.  Salary  provisions  must 
be  higher  to  justify  a  professional  preparation  of  four 
or  five  years  beyond  high  school.  Teachers'  salaries  must 
be  higher  to  enable  teachers  to  keep  abreast  of  new 
developments  in  education  through  participation  in  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations  and  further  study  in  colleges  and 
universities.  Finally,  salaries  should  be  higher  to  en¬ 
able  teachers  to  identify  themselves  with  the  cultural, 
social,  and  economic  life  of  their  communities. 

Optimistic  business  activity  reports  have  been  given 
for  the  year  1953.  National  income  is  at  an  all  time 
high.  More  citizens  have  higher  standards  of  living  than 
ever  before.  There  is  plenty  of  money  for  automobiles, 
tdevision  sets,  vacations,  and  luxuries.  But  school  financ¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere  appears  to  be  suffering 
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from  lack  of  money.  Professional  salaries  for  teachers 
will  be  said  to  be  impossible  because  “we  cannot  afford’’ 
more  money  for  schools.  Facts  in  this  study  will  show 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  ability  to  pay  better  salaries  to 
teachers,  but  an  increasing  reluctance  to  spend  the  same 
proportion  of  income  for  educational  purposes  as  was 
spent  in  the  thirties. 

The  data  in  this  bulletin  have  been  collected  under 
four  major  headings: 

Chapter  I  The  Economic  Position  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Teacher  in  Relation  to  Other 
Groups. 

Chapter  II  Teacher  Supply  and  Demand. 

Chapter  III  The  Need  for  More  Attractive  Salary 
Schedules  in  New  Jersey  Schools. 

Chapter  IV  New  Jersey’s  Ability  to  Pay  Higher 
Professional  Salaries  to  Teachers. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  tabulations,  graphs,  and  other  data 
will  assist  local  teacher  associations,  superintendents, 
school  boards,  and  lay  committees  in  selecting  pertinent 
information  that  can  be  adapted  to  meet  local  needs 
and  problems  as  they  work  together  on  salary  problems. 
These  same  groups  will  find  full  information  concerning 
the  need  for  adopting  a  state  teacher  minimum  salary 
schedule  law  in  New  Jersey. 

-S! 

Director  of  Research 
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CHAPTER  I 


The  Economic  Position  Of  The  New  Jersey  Teacher  __ 

In  Relation  To  Other  Groups 

Salaries  and  wages  for  nearly  all  working  groups  reveal  the  relative  gain  or  loss  in  purchasing  power  since 

have  increased  more  rapidly  than  living  costs  in  1939.  For  example  the  New  Jersey  production  worker  1 


the  present  inflationary  period.  One  of  the  few  excep¬ 
tions  is  the  New  Jersey  teacher,  who  in  terms  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  is  not  as  well  off  as  in  1939.  The  funda¬ 
mental  cause  of  this  situation  is  the  fact  that  teachers’ 
salaries  did  not  show  any  major  rise  until  at  least  three 
years  after  most  other  wage  earners.  The  New  Jersey 
teacher  has  never  been  able  to  close  the  gap  created  by 
this  late  start. 

School  board  members,  school  administrators  and 
teachers’  salary  committees,  who  have  devoted  so  much 
effort  and  time  in  the  last  ten  years  to  improving  sala¬ 
ries,  may  be  surprised  to  learn  from  the  tables  and  graphs 
in  this  chapter  that  their  efforts  while  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  have  not  been  adequate.  In  light  of  the  data  pre¬ 
sented,  major  salary  increases  are  certainly  in  order 
for  the  school  year  1954-1955. 

Salary  increases  paid  to  New  Jersey  teachers  since 
1939  are  less  than  those  granted  other  professions 
whether  figured  on  dollars  of  increase  or  percentage  of 
increase.  Comparisons  were  available  through  data  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  for 
practicing  lawyers,  dentists,  physicians  and  a  broad  pro¬ 
fessional  group  entitled  “engineering  and  other  profes¬ 
sional  series.”  These  groups  are  termed  “non-salaried” 
because  they  provide  professional  services  on  a  fee  basis. 
Other  professional  groups  included  in  the  tables  are  en¬ 
gineering  society  members,  civilian  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  teachers  in  the  United  States. 
Representative  groups  of  wage  earners  in  industry  and 
manufacturing  have  also  been  included  in  this  study 
because  they  not  only  have  improved  their  relative  posi¬ 
tion,  but  despite  the  difference  in  training  requirements, 
have  generally  achieved  average  salaries  above  those 
paid  to  teachers. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  issues  a 
monthly  index  which  compares  living  costs  with  those 
of  a  fixed  period  of  time.  Until  recently  the  average 
living  costs  for  the  year  1935  to  1939  were  assigned  the 
value  100  and  living  costs,  computed  monthly,  have 
been  expressed  as  a  percent  of  that  base  period.  The 
base  period  is  being  shifted  to  the  three  year  period 
1947  to  1949.  A  full  explanation  of  both  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Index  (BLS)  and  the  New 
Jersey  Cost-of-Living  Index  is  presented  in  an  Appendix 
to  this  study.  Complete  tables  provide  annual  cost-of- 
living  index  figures  on  both  a  calendar  year  basis  and 
a  school  year  basis.  Data  on  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  are  also  in  these  tables. 

Salary  averages  in  this  study  have  been  indexed  in 
much  the  same  way  as  cost-of-living  data.  With  a  1939 
salary  average  considered  as  100,  an  index  number  of 
149  for  the  New  Jersey  teacher  in  1948  means  that  the 
average  salary  in  1948  was  49  percent  above  the  average 
salary  of  the  base  year  1939. 

“Purchasing  power”  as  used  in  this  study  is  the 
average  salary  figure  for  any  year  divided  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  index  number  for  that  year.  The 
resulting  quotients  are  often  called  “real”  wages  or 
“real”  salaries.  By  indexing  these  “real”  salaries  upon 
a  base  year  of  1939  as  100,  the  resulting  index  numbers 
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in  1952  with  an  index  of  143  has  enjoyed  an  increase 
of  43  percent  in  purchasing  power  since  1939.  The  New 
Jersey  teacher,  however,  with  an  index  number  of  only 
97.2  had  slightly  less  purchasing  power  in  1952  than 
in  1939. 

No  use  will  be  made  of  data  on  “take  home  pay”  or 
“disposable  net  income”  or  “net  spendable  average  earn 
ings”.  Income  tax  payments  are  always  considered  b 
all  of  the  above  terms.  Since  all  groups  studied  have 
been  subject  to  such  taxes  during  the  time  interval 
studied  there  is  no  good  reason  for  subtracting  such  tax 
payments  from  total  income.  In  addition,  no  data  are 
available  on  the  average  number  of  dependents  so  no 
average  tax  payment  can  be  accurately  computed.  A 
second  reason  for  avoiding  these  terms  is  the  widely 
varying  practices  on  retirement  plan  payments  as  well 
as  group  insurance  contributions.  With  these  “fringe 
benefits  often  paid  for  by  the  employer,  there  is  now 
justification  for  adding  to  income  as  well  as  subtracting 
various  withholding  payments.  No  sound  statistical 
treatment  of  this  entire  subject  appears  possible  at  this 
time. 

Chapter  Summary 

The  relative  economic  position  of  the  New  Jersey 
teacher  has  seriously  declined  since  1939.  This  occurred 
during  the  very  period  when  other  groups  were  improv 
ing  their  living  standard  and  their  purchasing  power 
Some  of  the  most  significant  facts  brought  to  light  in 
this  chapter  are: 

1.  In  1939,  the  New  Jersey  teacher  had  an  average 
salary  almost  three  times  the  New  Jersey  per  capita 
income,  but  by  1952  it  was  not  even  twice  the 
per  capita  income. 

2.  In  1939,  the  New  Jersey  teacher  had  an  average 
salary  over  $200  higher  than  the  average  for 
civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Government.  By 
1952,  the  situation  was  just  reversed. 

3.  In  1939,  the  New  Jersey  teacher  had  an  annual 
average  salary  $700  greater  than  the  average  an 
nual  earnings  of  the  New  Jersey  production  worker. 
By  1952,  the  production  worker’s  average  salary 
was  within  $120  of  that  of  the  New  Jersey  teacher. 

4.  Of  nine  major  income  groups,  and  seventeen  other 
trade  groups  studied,  the  New  Jersey  teacher  had 
both  the  smallest  salary  increase  in  dollars  and 
the  smallrat  percentage  salary  increase  between 
the  years  1939  and  1951. 

5.  The  New  Jersey  teacher  was  the  only  group  studied 
whose  average  salary  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  in  the  cost-of-living. 

6.  Between  1939  and  1951,  the  average  salary  increase 
for  physicians  was  approximately  six  times  that 
of  the  New  Jersey  teacher.  Lawyers,  dentists,  and 
a  group  made  up  of  engineers  and  others  rendering 
professional  services  experienced  salary  increases 
of  approximately  three  times  that  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teacher  for  the  same  time  interval. 

7.  Engineering  society  memln^rs  in  the  year  49-50  had 
a  median  salary  well  over  twice  that  of  the  New 
Jersey  teacher. 
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TABLE  1 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  OF  TEACHERS  AND 
CERTAIN  OTHER  GROUPS  1939-1952 
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Efducti^m 
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lucerne 

i;.  $. 
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All  Perseus 
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Weges  er 

UUHes 

iu  U.  S. 

Civiliuu 

Empleyees 
ef  federml 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
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1939 

$2072 

$1351 

$  746 

$1420 

$1269 

$1842 

1940 

2108 

1443 

803 

1450 

1306 

1893 

1941 

2144 

1754 

914 

1480 

1450 

1968 

1942 

2192 

2189 

1116 

1540 

1719 

2220 

1943 

2236 

2541 

1328 

1640 

1964 

2622 

1944 

2347 

2721 

1444 

1765 

2120 

2670 

1945 

2484 

2612 

1474 

1900 

2207 

2640 

1946 

2620 

2551 

1477 

2080 

2368 

2732 

1947 

2830 

2718 

1557 

2380 

2598 

2986 

1948 

3088 

2934 

1613 

2710 

2809 

3176 

1949 

3314 

2962 

1561 

2900 

2862 

3326 

1950 

3469 

3206 

1689 

3040 

3017 

3.543 

1951 

3641 

.3499 

1885 

3190 

3253 

3832 

1952 

3848 

3693 

1959 

3420 

3428 

3950 

SOURCES: 

Column  2:  Estimated  by  NJEA  Research 
Division  on  the  basis  of  school  year 
average  salary  data  of  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Education  and  NJEA  Re¬ 
search  Division.  Data  are  for  classroom 
teachers  only. 

Column  3:  From  Stale  of  New  Jersey,  De- 
paitment  of  Economic  Development, 
"Average  Earnings  in  Manufacturing  In¬ 
dustries  in  New  Jersey”,  Review  of  New 
Jersey  Business,  October  1948;  and 
monthly  reports  from  State  of  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Em¬ 


ployment,  Earnings,  and  Hours  in  N on- 
agricultural  Industries  in  New  Jersey. 

Column  4:  From  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  “State  Income  Payments  in  1951”, 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  August  1952. 

Column  5:  From  NEA,  Research  Division, 
Special  Memo — Economic  Status  of 
Teachers  in  1952-1953,  November  1952, 
p.  14. 

Columns  6  and  7:  From  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Elco- 
nomics.  National  Income,  1951  Edition, 
A  Supplement  to  the  Survey  of  Current 
Business,  pp.  184-185;  also  Survey  of  Cur¬ 
rent  Business  33:  July  1953. 


TABLE  2 

INDEX  OF  TRENDS  SINCE  1939 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  OF  TEACHERS  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER 

GROUPS 

AMOUNT  FOR  1939  =  100.0 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
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19.39 

lOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

l‘J40 

101.7 

106.8 

107.6 

102.1 

102.9 

102.8 

1‘Ml 

103.5 

129.8 

122.5 

104.2 

114.3 

106.8 

1<>42 

105.8 
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149.6 
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135.5 

120.5 

1943 

107.9 

188.1 

178.0 

115.5 

154.8 

142.3 

1<>44 

113.3 

201.4  • 

193.6 

124.3 

167.1 

145.0 

1945 

119.9 

193.3 

197.6 

133.8 

173.9 

143.3 

1946 

126.4 

188.8 

198.0 

146.5 

186.6 

148.3 

1947 

1.36.6 

201.2 

208.7 

167.6 

204.7 

162.1 

1948 

149.0 

217.2 

216.2 

190.8 

221.4 

172.4 

1949 

159.9 

219.2 

209.2 

204.2 

225.5 

180.6 

1950 

167.4 

237.3 

226.4 

214.1 

237.7 

192.3 

1951 

175.7 

259.0 

252.7 

224.6 

256.3 

208.0 

1952 

185.7 

273.4 

262.7 

240.8 

270.1 

214.4 

SOURCE:  Computed  by  NJEA  Research  Division  from  figures  in  Table  1. 
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TABLE  3 


PURCHASING  POWER  OF  SALA- 
RIES  OF  TEACHERS  AND  CER. 
TAIN  OTHER  GROUPS  IN 
1935-39  DOLLARS 


SOURCE: 

Computed  by  NJEA  Research  Diriaion 
from  data  in  Table  1  using  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Coosumers  Price  Index,  Column 
2  of  Table  A  of  the  Appendix. 

Indexes  of  Pnrchasing  Power  Trends: 
Computed  by  NJEA  Research  Dirision. 
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1940 

2104 
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1447 

1303 

1889 

1941 

2038 

1667 

869 

1407 

1378 

1871 

1942 
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1321 

1474 

1904 

1943 

1808 

2054 

1074 

1326 

1588 

2120 

1944 

1867 

2165 

1149 

1404 

1687 

2124 

1945 

1932 

2031 

1146 

1477 

1716 

2053 

1946 

1878 

1829 

1059 

1491 

1697 

1958 

1947 

1773 

1703 

976 

1491 

1628 

1871 

1948 

1796 

1707 

938 

1576 

1634 

1848 

1949 

1947 

1740 

917 

1704 

1682 

1954 

1950 

2018 

1865 

983 

1768 

1755 

2061 

1951 

1%2 

1885 

1016 

1719 

1753 

2065 

1952 

2027 

1946 

1032 

1802 

1806 

2061 

INDEX  OF  PURCHASING  POWER  TRENDS  GIVEN  ABOVE  (1930 

=  100.0) 
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100.0 

1940 

100.9 
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101.3 
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1941 

97.7 

122.7 

115.7 

98.5 

107.9 

101.0 
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90.2 

138.1 

127.4 

92.4 

115.4 

1023 

1943 

86.7 

151.1 

143.0 

92.8 

124.4 

114.4 

1944 

89.5 

1593 

153.0 

98.3 

132.1 

114.6 

1945 

92.7 

149.4 

152.6 

103.4 

134.4 

1103 

1946 

90.1 

134.6 

141.0 

1043 

132.9 

105.7 

1947 

85.0 

125.3 

130.0 

104.3 

1273 

101.0 

1948  V 
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1103 
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99.7 
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1113 
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94.1 

138.7 

1353 

*  120.3 

1373 

111.4 
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97.2 

1433 

137.4 

126.1 

141.4 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  AVERAGE  AN¬ 
NUAL  EARNINGS  OF  N.  J.  TEACH- 
ERS  AND  SELECTED  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL  SERVICES— 1939-1951 
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SOUKCE: 

Culuinn  2  from  column  5  in  Table  1. 

Column  3  from  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board.  The  Eronomir  Almanac, 
I9SI:>2,  p.  432. 

Columns  4.  5,  and  6  from  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Sumey  of  Current  Business  Vol. 
29:18.  August  1919;  Vol.  30:8-16,  January 
19.50;  Vol.  31:11,  July  1951;  Vol.  .32:5-7. 
July  1952.  Figures  represent  average  net 
income  after  professional  expenses  have 
lieen  paid. 
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214.9 
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125.9 

149.4 

1913 

107.9 

110.8 

197.9 

135.4 

184.6 

1911 

113.3 

129.2 

231.8 

148.1 

2148 

1915 

119.9 

1.33.7 

259.5 

156.3 

223.6 

19K. 

126.4 

19.3.1 

241.2 

158.3 

206.1 

1947 

136.6 

198.7 

253.6 

169.4 

213.5 

1918 

149.0 

224.1 

267J1 

184.9 

227.4 

1949 

159.9 

226.1 

277.7 

184.1 

230.8 

19.50 

167.4 

265.6 

291.4 

194.5 

240.2 

1951 

17.5.7 

275.6 

317.6 

193.8 

252.6 
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nCURE  5 

INCREASES  IN  AVERAGE  SALARY  BETWEEN  1939  AND  1951  FOR  SELECTED  INCOME  GROUPS 
Increase  in 
Averaga  Salary 


N.  J. 
Teacher 

N.  J. 
Rred. 
Worker 

U.  S. 

Teacher 

All  Partont 
Werkina  for 
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Wage* 

Civilian 

Employee* 

U.  S. 

Govt. 

Engineering  Phyiiciant 
and  Other 

Profettional 

Service* 

INCOME  GROUPS 

TABLE  5 

COMPARISON  OF  1952  EARNINGS 
OF  TEACHERS  AND  SELECTED 
INDUSTRIAL  GROUPS  WITH 
PERCENT  OF  INCREASE  IN 
EARNINGS  FROM  1939  TO 
1952 


Machine  Tools 


Automobiles  . , 
Aircraft  Parts 


SOURCE: 

All  group*  except  teacher*  from  United 
Slate*  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Handbook  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  1947  and  1950  Editions,  and  Hours 
and  Earnings  Industry  Report,  Annual  Sup¬ 
plement  Issue,  April  1953.  Average  weekly 
earnings  for  each  industry  group,  multi¬ 
plied  by  52  to  obtain  estimate  of  annual 
earnings. 

NOVEMBER.  I9S3 


Bituminous  Coal  . 

Ship  Building  . 

Local  Railways  and  Busra  . 
Electric  and  Power  Utilities 

Carpenters  . 

New  Jersey  Teacher  ... 


II  S.  Teacher  .... 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 
Retail  Trade  . 
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177% 

..  4936 
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..  4577 
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. .  4530 
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..  4318 
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..  4248 

169% 

..  4237 

151% 

. .  4216 

121% 

..  4073 

228% 

..  3993 

141% 

..  3981 

131% 

..  3961 

122% 

..  3947 

154% 

.  .  3»4B 

86% 

..  3798 

176% 

..  3534 

185% 

.  .  3420 

141% 

..  3288 

159% 

. .  2739 

149% 
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HGURE  6 

PERCENT  OF  INCREASE  IN  EAIININGS  OF  TEACHERS  AND  SELECTED  INDUSTRIAL  GROUPS— 


1939-1952 
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SOURCE:  Table  5 
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A.  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree — All  . . 

$  9,600 

$  8,600 

$10,900 

Educational  Institutions  . 

8,300 

7,600 

9,600 

Government  . 

8,700 

8,100 

not  available 

Private  Industry . 

10,900 

9,300 

16,400 

B.  Master’s  Degree — All  . 

8,200 

7,300 

9,200 

Educational  Institutions  . 

6,900 

6,300 

7,300 

Government  . 

7,200 

6,600 

7,800 

Independent  Consultant . 

11,700 

9,000 

13,000 

Employer  or  Owner . 

15,800 

10,000 

17,000 

Private  Industry  . 

8,900 

7,800 

11,500 

C.  Bachelor’s  Degree — All  . 

8,100 

6,900 

9,600 

Educational  Institutions  . 

6,700 

5,800 

7,900 

Government . 

6,500 

6,000 

7,100 

Independent  Consultant . 

10,700 

8,900 

12,900 

Employer  or  Owner . 

14,800 

10,100 

17,000 

Private  Industry . 

8,400 

7,200 

10,500 

D.  No  Degree — All  . 

7,800 

6,700 

8,500 

Government  . 

6,100 

5,700 

6,600 

Independent  Consultant . 

10,200 

9,100 

10,700 

Employer  or  Owner . 

13,400 

10,600 

16,500 

Private  Industry . 1 _ 

8,100 

6,800 

8,700 

E.  Entire  Group  Studied  . 

8,100 

7,000 

not  available 

All  Chemical  Engineering . 

9.000 

7,600 

12,900 

All  Civil  Engineering  . 

7,100 

6,500 

8,000 

All  Electrical  Engineering  . 

8,000 

6,900 

8,800 

All  Mechanical  Engineering . 

8,400 

7.300 

9,500 

All  Mining-Metallurgical  Engineering 

8,800 

6,600 

10,100 

All  Other  Engineering . 

9,100 

7,900 

11,000 

TABLE  6 

MEDIAN  ANNUAL  INCOME  OF 
ENGINEERING  SOCIETY  MEM¬ 
BERS  OF  FULL  PROFESSION¬ 
AL  GRADE  FOR  YEAR 
1949-50 


SOURCE: 

United  States  Department  of  Lalwr, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment. 
Education,  and  Income  of  Engineers,  1919 
SO.  November  1952. 


Entire  Group — Median  Income  1943 
Entire  Group — Median  Income  1950 
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TABLE  7 

EARNINGS  OF  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 
IN  1951  AND  CHANGE  IN  INCOME  SINCE  1939 


1951  Esiimst0d 

Ormmp  Af0rmg4  lmcpm€ 

Physicians  .  513,432 

N.  J.  School  Superintendents .  9,189* 


Dentists  .  7,820 

N.  J.  Approved  Supervising  Principals  .  6,720* 

N,  J.  Non-Teaching  Principals  .  5,665* 

N.  J.  Special  Supervisors' . .  •  5,175* 

U.  S.  Government  Civilian  Employees .  3,832 

N.  J.  Classroom  Teachers  .  3,641 

N.  J.  Production  Workers  .  3,499 

*  Average  Salary  for  1951-52  school  year. 

SOURCE: 

Annual  Report  of  N.  J.  State  Department 
of  Education;  and  tables  1  and  4  of  this 
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PERCENT  OF  INCREASE  IN  ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS  BETWEEN 

1939  AND  1951 
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N.  J.  Production  Workers 
Dentists 

U.  S.  Government 
Cvilian  Employees 

Lawyers 

N.  J.  Special  Supervisors 

N.  J.  Classroom  Teachers 
N.  J.  Non-Teaching 


N.  J.  Supervising 


N.  J.  School 
Superintendents 
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TABLE  8 


NEW  JERSEY  WAGE  SCALES 
1952 

A.  Trenton  Area 


Wait  Graap  Ettitmattd  Annual  Barnmit 

Electricians  .  $6760 

Bricklayers  .  6448 

Plumbers  .  6240 

Carpenters  .  6032 

Printing  Foreman  .  5593 

Chief  Draftsman  .  5486 

Printing  Machinist  .  4862 

Grocery  Store  Chief  Meal  Cutter .  4732 

Men  —  Bookkeepers  .  4108 

Men  —  General  Clerks  .  3848 


SOURCE; 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Occu¬ 
pational  IT age  Survey,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  March  1952.  Annual  earnings 
obtained  by  multiplying  basic  average  weekly  rate  by  52.  No  overtime  or 
premium  pay  is  included. 


B.  Newark-Jersey  City  Area,  1952-1953 


Wait  Craup  EilimattJ  Annual  Earniuii 

Chief  Draftsman  .  $6162 

Telephone  Splicers-Switchmen  . 5304  (maximum) 

Telephone  Installers  Repairmen  .  5148  (maximum) 

Telephone  Linemen  .  4940  (maximum) 

Bookkeepers  —  Male  .  4082 

Telephone  Service  Assistants  .  3718  (maximum) 

Industrial  Nurses  —  Female .  3484 

Secretaries  —  Female  .  3432 

Telephone  Stenographers  .  3380  (maximum) 

Telephone  Operators  .  3224  (maximum) 

Telephone  Typists  .  3120  (maximum) 


SOURCE: 

N.  J.  Bell  Telephone  Co.  and  United  .States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  Wages  and  Related  Benefits  40  Labor  Markets,  1951- 
1952,  Bulletin  No.  1113. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Teacher  Supply  And  Demand 


The  unfavorable  economic  position  of  the  New  Jersey 
teacher  revealed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  one 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  current  grave  teacher 
shortage.  The  tables  and  graphs  in  this  chapter  have 
been  prepared  to  give  the  trends  in  both  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  teachers  that  have  been  employed  in  New 
Jersey  in  recent  years  and  some  insight  into  what  the 
future  holds  in  store. 

Inadequate  salaries  directly  affect  teachers  and  only 
indirectly  affect  the  children.  However,  an  madcquate 
supply  of  qualified  teachers  causes  direct  harm  to  New 
Jersey  children  that  can  never  be  overcome.  Local 
teacher  associations,  superintendents,  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  parents  should  become  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  this  chapter  for  the  trends  should  alarm  every¬ 
one  interested  in  education.  These  same  groups  must 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  insure  that  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  qualified  young  people  will  be  attracted  into  the 
teaching  profession  and  encouraged  to  remain  there. 
There  are  two  fundamental  facts  underlying  the  current 
shortage  of  teachers: 

“the  number  of  new  teachers  needed  each  year  could 
be  cut  in  half  if  conditions  were  stabilized  so  that 
tite  annual  leaving  rate  of  qualified  teachers  could  be 
reduced  to  approximately  that  of  the  more  respected 
professions . 

“an  adequate  flow  of  qualified  teachers  revolves 
around  the  proposition  of  providing  as  attractive  in¬ 
ducements  for  teaching  as  for  other  professional  en¬ 
deavors.”' 

•  “Teachers  for  Our  Schools”  The  Journtd  of  Teacher  Education. 
Editorial,  Vol.  4:  I;  March  1953. 

Chapter  Summary 

The  teacher  supply  and  demand  situation  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  should  be  cause  for  grave  concern.  All  data  avail¬ 
able  point  to  a  continuing  trend  of  greater  demand  for 
teachers  and  a  smaller  supply  of  qualified  teachers.  Here 
are  facts  from  this  study  that  substantiate  this  statement; 

I.  Births  in  New  Jersey  hit  a  new  high  in  1952  at 
110.215.  This  represents  a  13  percent  increase 
over  the  three-year  average  1948-1950  and  double 
the  births  for  the  1933-1940  average. 

2.  School  enrollments  in  1960  in  New  Jersey  will  l)e 
at  least  .30  percent  higher  than  in  1952. 

3.  Since  1950  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the 
United  States  in  the  annual  output  of  college  grad¬ 
uates  qualified  to  teach.  Between  1950  and  1953 
there  has  been  a  22  percent  decrease  in  supply, 
with  demand  steadily  increasing. 

1.  Between  1953  and  1960,  New  Jersey  must  annually 
recruit  an  average  of  2800  new  teachers  which  is 
more  than  has  ever  been  hired  in  any  previous 
vear.  To  help  meet  this  demand.  New  Jersey  col¬ 
leges  only  graduated  in  the  peak  year  1591  stud¬ 
ents  who  completed  certification  requirements  for 
leaching.  By  19.53.  the  supply  had  declined  11  per¬ 
cent  from  the  1950  peak  year. 

5.  Despite  major  recruiting  efforts  by  the  New  Jersey 
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Teachers  Colleges  and  a  projected  building  ex¬ 
pansion  program,  the  enrollment  trend  here  is 
downward  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  One  ad¬ 
verse  factor  is  the  smaller  graduating  classes  in 
our  high  schools  due  to  a  lowered  birth  rate  in 
the  thirties.  New  Jersey  Teacher  College  enroll¬ 
ments  have  declined  12  percent  since  the  peak  year 
of  1948  when  4445  full-time  students  were  en¬ 
rolled.  This  trend  cannot  be  reversed  for  at  least 
four  more  years  since  a  check  on  freshmen  en¬ 
rollments  for  1952-53  also  reveals  a  16  percent 
decrease  since  the  year  1950-51. 

6.  The  number  of  elementary  teachers  holding  sub¬ 
standard  certificates  in  New  Jersey  has  almost 
trebled  in  the  last  six  years  at  the  very  time  when 
the  number  in  the  United  States  has  been  reduced 
by  40  percent. 

7.  In  1952-53,  there  were  1236  emergency  certificate 
holders  out  of  the  2268  substandard  elementary 
certificate  holders  in  New  Jei^y,  Thus,  over  half 
of  the  teachers  not  fully  certificated  do  not  even 
approach  having  the  basic  requirements  for  a 
standard  certificate. 

8.  Average  teacher  salary  figures  for  the  21  counties 
in  1952-53  show  a  close  relationship  to  teacher 
turnover.  The  six  counties  with  the  highest  aver¬ 
age  salary  were  also  the  six  counties  with  the  low¬ 
est  turnover.  Hunterdon  County,  with  the  lowest 
average  teacher  salary,  had  the  highest  teacher 
turnover  in  the  state. 

9.  During  the  last  five  years  the  sources  from  which 
New  Jersey  has  secured  its  teachers  have  shown 
the  following  trends: 

a.  For  three  years  beginning  in  1947-48  the 
largest  source  for  recruiting  teachers  was 
“other  occupations”.  This  group  includes  a 
a  large  number  of  mothers  who  were  per¬ 
suaded  to  come  back  to  the  classroom.  Most 
significant  is  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of 
new  recruits  drawn  from  this  source  has 
steadily  decreased  from  42  percent  in  1947-48 
to  26  percent  in  1951-52. 

b.  The  percentage  of  recruits  drawn  from 
schools  in  other  states  has  declined  from  18 
percent  to  12  percent  in  the  five-year  period. 

c.  The  jjercentage  drawn  from  New  Jersey 
Teacher  Colleges  and  other  training  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  state  increased  steadily  up  to 
the  year  1950-51  but  dropped  off  in  1951-52 

'  due  to  the  smaller  number  enrolled  in  these 
colleges. 

d.  Out-of-state  colleges  are  rapidly  becoming 
the  largest  source  of  teacher  supply  in  New 
Jersey.  By  1951-52,  this  source  supplied 
about  as  many  new  teachers  as  our  New  Jer- 
scv  State  Teacher  Colleges.  This  source  is  not 
limitless  and  is  very  vulnerable  to  raiding  by 
other  states.  This  source  may  rapidly  dry  up 
if  competitive  salaries  are  not  offered  by 
New  Jersey  school  systems. 
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Births,  Enrollments,  and 
Teacher  Demand 

The  data  found  in  columns  3,  4  and 
5  of  Table  9  are  based  upon  esti¬ 
mates  of  New  Jersey  births  which  have 
subsequently  proven  to  he  too  low. 
Figures  recently  released  for  1952  are 
10  percent  above  the  estimate  for  that 
year.  Enrollment  and  teacher  demand 
estimates  for  1957-1960  will  therefore 
need  to  be  revised  upward. 


SOURCE; 

N.  J.  State  Department  of  Exlucation,  “A 
Plan  for  the  Development  and  Expansion 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College”. 
Table  A-5,  p.  35,  and  Table  A-8,  p.  38. 
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NUMBER  OF  COLLEGE  AND  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  STUDENTS  COMPLET¬ 
ING  CERTIFICATION  REQUIRE- 
'  MENTS  FOR  TEACHING 


TABLE  9 


NEW  JERSEY  BIRTHS  1945-1952, 

ENROLLMENTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOLS  1945-52, 
AND  NUMBER  OF  NEW  TEACHERS  RECRUITED,  1948-52, 
ESTIMATED  1953-1960 

T««r  Emdimg 

Grsd^i 

JC-f 

Grsd^t 

t-12 

T0Ut 

9-12 

Ttaritri 

Rtcruittil 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1945 

76,995 

455,967 

171.572 

627,539 

1946 

95,044 

451.306 

172,802 

624,108 

— 

1947 

106,086 

455,802 

173,689 

629,491 

— 

1948 

974248 

471,988 

167,058 

639,046 

2184 

1949 

97,414 

489,493 

160,757 

650,250 

2129 

1950 

97,734 

506,828 

158,942 

665,770 

2231 

1951 

105,218 

529,898 

158,319 

688,217 

2395 

1952 

110,215 

562,280 

157,742 

720,022 

2785 

1953 

589,182 

154,307 

743,489 

284<) 

1954 

623,072 

150,234 

773,306 

3073 

1955 

648,707 

149,141 

797,848 

2839 

1956 

672,670 

152,143 

824,813 

2842 

1957 

692,997 

162,635 

855,632 

2829 

1958 

712,082 

173,017 

885,099 

2785 

1959 

730,232 

177,207 

907,439 

2666 

1960 

752,0% 

176,614 

928,710 

2722 

Tmt 
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TABLE  10 


TEACHER  SUPPLY 


NUMBER  OF  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS 
COMPLETING  CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TEACHING 


UmiUJ  Stst4i 

N»w 

Ywr 

BUmtmiery 

Htgi  ScM 

TW«1 

Ehw$0nimry 

Hit*  ScAmI 

rw«i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1947 

19,395 

28,451 

47,846 

240 

516 

756 

1948 

24,683 

43,210 

67,893 

305 

744 

1049 

1949 

31,618 

66,890 

98,508 

515 

1017 

1532 

1950 

42,181 

86,890 

129,071 

461 

1130 

1591 

1951 

45,797 

73,015 

118,812 

554 

906 

1460 

1952 

48,753 

61,510 

110,263 

534 

886 

1420 

1953 

45,711 

55,468 

101,179 

587 

827 

1414 

SOURCE; 


National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards, 
T tocher  Supply  and  Demand  in  the  United  States,  Annual  reports  1947* 
1953. 


TABLE  11 


GRADUATES  OF  AND  ENROLLMENTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGES  1947-1953 


TMr  Ending 

r*ial  CraWfMtri 

fmJI  ri«# 

Enrnllm^ni 

ftttkmnn 
Enrnllmnni 
nt  nf  UmrcE  1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1947 

842 

4101 

1948 

1032 

4445 

_ 

1949 

1180 

4361 

_ 

1950 

1350 

4356 

1169 

1951 

1304 

4325 

1180 

1952 

1299 

4086 

1029 

1953 

1200  (approx.)  3905 

992 

A  SHARP  rise  in  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  preparing  to  teach  occurred 
at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Table  10  and  Figure  8  shows  that  a 
peak  was  reached  in  both  New  Jersey 
and  the  United  States  in  the  year  1950. 
While  demand  has  continued  high 
since  1950,  the  supply  has  been  steadi¬ 
ly  decreasing.  Low  birth  rates  in  the 
thirties  resulted  in  smaller  high  school 
graduating  classes  by  the  late  forties. 
This  fact  meant  teacher  training  insti¬ 
tutions  had  fewer  students  to  draw 
from,  which  in  turn  has  helped  cause 
the  alarming  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers.  This  happened  at  the  very 
time  demand  increased  as  a  result  of 
the  current  high  birth  rate. 

Data  in  both  Tables  10  and  11  in¬ 
dicate  the  number  of  students  training 
to  be  teachers.  With  unfavorable  sal¬ 
aries,  a  sizable  proportion  of  those 
graduating  never  enter  the  teaching 
profession.  No  accurate  information 
about  this  is  currently  available. 

With  New  Jersey  conunitted  to  an 
expansion  of  teacher  college  facilities 
in  an  effort  to  meet  the  teacher  short¬ 
age  and  with  Table  11  showing  these 
colleges  encountering  decreasing  en¬ 
rollments  since  1949,  it  is  pertinent  to 
ask — What  other  inducements  must 
be  made  to  persuade  more  qualified 
New  Jersey  youth  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession? 


SOURCE: 

New  Jersey  Slate  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Higher  Education. 


TABLE  12 

SOURCES  FROM  WHICH  NEW  TEACHERS  WERE  RECRUITED  FOR 
NEW  JERSEY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Y«<ir 

Jnrtny 

Ttntktrt 

TrtUutd 

OISt 

Sl4lt 

c«ll«t«f 

Oai-*/- 

Simtt 

SeMt 

Otitr 

OrrMfsUemM 

TWal 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1947-48 

430 

109 

539 

330 

395 

920 

2184 

1948-49 

511 

150 

661 

429 

308 

731 

2129 

1949-50 

635 

192 

827 

511 

251 

642 

2231 

1950-51 

757 

234 

991 

533 

259 

612 

2395 

1951-52 

739 

263 

1002 

735 

334 

714 

2785' 

SOURCE; 

New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education.  A  Plan  For  the  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Expansion  of  The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College.  Table 
A-9.  p.  39. 
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SOURCES  OF  NEW 
TEACHERS 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Education  lists  the  sources  from 
which  new  teachers  are  recruited  un¬ 
der  five  major  headings.  Two  groups 
are  trained  in  New  Jersey.  The  first 
source  is  the  New  Jersey  Teacher  GjI- 
leges  and  the  second  includes  all  other 
colleges  in  New  Jersey.  Two  out-of- 
state  sources  are  colleges  in  other 
states  and  schools  in  other  states  from 
which  experienced  teachers  are  obtain¬ 
ed.  The  fifth  category  is  called  “other 
occupations”. 

Table  12  shows  the  numbers  recruit¬ 
ed  from  each  source  in  the  five  year 
period  from  1947  to  1952  and  Figure 
9  indicates  the  percentage  of  recruits 
obtained  from  each  source.  Included 
in  these  figures  are  teachers  with  stan¬ 
dard  and  substandard  certificates.  In 
the  summer  of  1952,  at  least  571  wo¬ 
men  were  recruited  to  teaching  from 
home  duties.  Thus  the  bulk  of  the  re¬ 
cruits  listed  under  “other  occupations” 
are  not  attracted  to  teaching  from 
other  gainful  employment,  but  are  mo¬ 
thers  who  have  been  persuaded  to 
help  out  in  an  emergency. 

Between  1947  and  1952  there  was 


nc;uRE  9 

PERCENT  OF  TEACHERS  RE 
CRLTTED  FROM  VARIOUS 
SOURCES  FOR  NEW  JERSEY  PUB¬ 
LIC  SCHOOLS— 1947-1952 


KHjaCL:  0>u  T«SU  12. 


an  increase  of  600  in  the  number  of 
teachers  annually  recruited  to  New 
Jersey  schools.  Actually  the  source  of 
this  600  gain  was  from  the  teacher 
training  institutions  in  this  and  other 
states.  In  actual  number  and  also  in 
percents,  there  has  been  a  decline  in 
the  teachers  obtained  from  other  oc¬ 
cupations  and  from  schools  in  other 
states.  With  these  last  two  sources  on 
the  decline,  and  with  the  number  of 
college  trainees  now  decreasing,  the 
prospects  for  obtaining  enough  teach- 

SUBSTANDARD 


ers  in  the  next  few  years  are  certainly 
bleak.  Figure  9  shows  that  out-of-state 
colleges  have  played  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  supplying  New  Jer¬ 
sey  with  teachers.  This  can  only  con- 
tinue  if  our  New  Jersey  schools  in¬ 
crease  salaries  sufficiently  to  continue 
to  attract  these  young  people  to  this 
state.  Schools  from  the  west  coast 
states  were  trying  to  recruit  graduates 
of  New  Jersey  colleges  in  the  spring 
of  1953  by  offering  higher  starting 
salaries. 

CERTIFICATES 


M 


194 
VH 
191 

195 
195 
19S 


There  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in 
the  number  of  teachers  with  substan¬ 
dard  certificates  in  the  United  States 
between  1947  and  1953.  Table  13  re¬ 
veals  the  opposite  trend  has  held  in 
the  state  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  time  to 
become  concerned,  when  the  substan¬ 
dard  certificates  in  the  nation’s  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  have  been  almost  cut 
in  half,  during  a  six  year  period  that 
saw  New  Jersey  almost  triple  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  not  fully  certificated 
in  its  elementary  schools. 

Since  the  teacher  shortage  is  now 
centered  in  the  elementary  grades.  Ta¬ 
ble  13  and  14  and  Figure  10  have  been 
chiefly  directed  to  the  substandard 
certificate  situation  in  that  area.  For 


New  Jersey,  the  substandard  certifi¬ 
cate  holders  in  the  elementary  field 
have  been  sub-divided  into  emergency 
and  provisional  classifications.  Teach¬ 
ers  with  provisional  certificates,  in 
general,  are  within  close  reach  of  • 
standard  certificate,  while  those  with 
emergency  certificates  have  not  even 
approached  the  training  required  for 
a  standard  certificate.  Over  half  of  the 
substandard  certificate  holders  in  1952 
possessed  only  emergency  certificates. 

The  shortage  is  so  acute  in  some 
districts  that  emergency  certificates 
have  been  issued  to  some  persons  with 
only  a  high  school  diploma.  A  few 
such  certificates  have  been  issued 
where  the  teacher  has  not  even  been 
graduated  from  high  school. 
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TABLE  13 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  HOLDING  SUBSTANDARD  CERTIFICATES 

1947-1953 


Yrar 

VmiteJ 

TvUl 

BUm^uisry 

N.  /. 
T»lal 

N^W 

Eltmentsry 

Suh- 

Tmtal 

1947-48 

112,401 

89,585 

1464 

491 

383 

874 

l')4849 

105,267 

83.045 

1976 

674 

597 

1271 

1919-5D 

95,146 

77,269 

2100 

754 

734 

1488 

1950-51 

75,079 

64,162 

2024 

777 

973 

1750 

1951-52 

69,848 

59,052 

2277 

947 

1065 

2012 

1952-53 

63,649 

53.656 

2576 

1236 

1032 

2268 

SOURCE: 

United  Stales  Data.  National  Education 
Assocition.  Advance  Estimates  of  Public 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

New  Jersey  Data — New  Jersey  Slate  De¬ 
partment  of  Education. 


TABLE  14 

NEW  ELEMENTARY  AND  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  CERTIFICATES 
ISSUED  IN  NEW  JERSEY,  1947-1952 


SOURCE: 

Prepared  by  NJEA  Research  Division 
from  Annual  Reports  on  Teachers  Certifi¬ 
cates  Issued  prepared  by  the  New  Jersey 
Stale  Department  of  Education. 
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1947-48 

856 

497 

58% 

359 

42% 

194849 

1014 

553 

55% 

461 

45% 

1949-50 

979 

431 

44% 

S48 

56% 

1950-51 

1995 

1276 

64% 

719 

36% 

1951-52 

1703 

1039 

61% 

664 

39% 

6547 

3796 

58% 

2751 

42% 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  NEW  ELEMENTARY  AND  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  CERTIFICATES 
ISSUED  IN  NEW  JERSEY  WHICH  WERE  STANDARD  AND  SUBSTANDARD— 1947-1952 


Substandard 


Standard 


Substandard 

[777771 

Standard 


0  10  20  30  40 


SO  60 
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Teacher  Turnover 


Table  15  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  relationship 
between  salaries  paid  and  teacher  turnover.  This  turn¬ 
over  is  measured  by  adding  the  number  of  new  and  trans¬ 
fer  teachers  employed  in  each  county  between  the  period 


of  June  30  to  September  30  for  four  consecutive  years. 
This  sum  is  then  divided  by  the  total  teachers  in  service 
in  September  1952  and  the  quotient  is  expressed  as  a 
percent. 


TABLE  15 


THE  RELATION  OF  TEACHER  TURNOVER  TO  THE  AVERAGE  SALARY 
PAID  THE  NEW  JERSEY  TEACHER,  1952-53 


C^mmty 

Av0rmge  Ttschtr 

Sslsry 

I952-SJ 

Rmmk 

P0re0ui*g€ 

•/  Turwvtr 
1949. )2< 

Rmnk’ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Atlantic 

13428 

11 

48 

9 

Bergen 

3770 

7 

54 

10 

Burlington 

3291 

17 

66 

17 

Camden 

3227 

18 

45 

8 

Cape  May 

3338 

13 

61 

15 

Cumberland 

3426 

12 

45 

7 

Essex 

4977 

1 

40 

4 

Gloucester 

3115 

20 

64 

16 

Hudson 

4507 

2 

13 

1 

Hunterdon 

3043 

21 

85 

21 

Mercer 

4210 

3 

37 

3 

Middlesex 

3857 

6 

42 

5 

Monmouth 

3518 

9 

57 

12 

Morris 

3516 

10 

59 

14 

Ocean 

3292 

16 

76 

20 

Passaic 

3938 

5 

30 

2 

Salem 

3336 

14 

66 

18 

Somerset 

3752 

8 

70 

19 

Sussex 

3317 

15 

57 

13 

Union 

4120 

4 

44 

6 

Warren 

3152 

19 

57 

11 

^  Percentage  of  total 
mers.  1949  1952. 

*  Turnover  is  ranked 

turnover  for  4  sum- 

from  low  to  high  in 

Column  4 — New  Jersey 
Education. 

Department  of 

order  to  simplify 
column  3. 

the  comparison  with 

Columns  2, 
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The  Need  For  More  Attractive  Salary  Schedules 
In  New  Jersey  Schools 


WITH  teacher  demand  in  New  Jersey  increasing,  with 
the  supply  of  qualified  teachers  not  keeping  up  to 
the  demand,  and  with  salaries  below  those  of  other  in¬ 
come  groups,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  if  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  caused  by  inadequate  teacher  salary  schedules. 

An  answer  will  be  found  to  this  question,  if  in  turn  the 
data  of  this  chapter  can  provide  answers  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions: 

1.  How  do  New  Jersey’s  “best”  schedules  compare 
with  the  “best”  in  neighboring  states  and  across  the 
nation  in  minimum  salary  provisions?  In  maximum  sal¬ 
ary  provisions? 

2.  What  are  the  state  mandated  minimum  salary  sched¬ 
ule  provisions  in  states  that  are  in  close  competition 
with  New  Jersey? 

3.  What  changes  have  occurred  in  the  median  years 
of  experience  and  the  years  of  training  of  New  Jersey 
teachers  over  the  last  two  decades? 

4.  How  large  are  annual  increment  provisions  in  sal¬ 
ary  schedules? 

5.  How  does  the  proposed  state  minimum  salary  sched¬ 
ule  for  New  Jersey  compare  with  those  in  neighboring 
states? 

6.  How  do  salary  schedules  for  New  Jersey  teachers 
compare  with  the  pay  scales  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Civil  Service? 

7.  How  do  beginning  salaries  of  college  graduates 
compare  with  those  offered  to  beginning  New  Jersey 
teachers? 

8.  How  well  do  New  Jersey  salary  schedules  measure 
up  to  the  salary  goals  recently  set  by  the  National  Eklu- 
cation  Association? 


Chapter  Summary 

Here  are  facts  from  this  chapter  that  help  answer  the 
questions  raised  above: 

1.  New  Jersey’s  ten  “best”  local  salary  schedules  have 
bachelor’s  degree  mininiums  which  average  over  $200 
below  comparable  figures  for  New  York’s  ten  “best” 
schedules.  At  the  master’s  degree  level  the  difference  is 
about  $350  in  favor  of  the  New  York  schedules. 

2.  New  Jersey’s  ten  “best”  schedules  have  maximums 
which  average  $750  less  than  New  York’s  ten  “liest”  at 
the  bachelor’s  degree  level,  $965  less  at  the  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  level,  and  over  $1000  less  at  the  six  year  training 
level. 

3.  Salary  scales  in  the  suburban  Philad«‘lphia  area 
appear  to  be  about  the  same  as  New  Jersey’s  “best,”  but 
are  well  above  the  common  schedules  found  in  Southern 
New  Jersey,  an  area  which  competes  with  suburban 
Philadelphia. 


4.  Yearly  increments  are  now  generally  $200  in  the 
better  salary  schedules  of  New  Jersey  and  surrounding 
states. 

5.  New  Jersey  with  no  state  minimum  salary  schedule 
is  completely  surrounded  by  four  states  whose  teachers 

f  receive  state  mandated  increments  assuring  practically 
all  teachers  of  a  minimum  salary  of  not  less  than  $4000 
after  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  experience. 

6.  The  proposed  minimum  teacher’s  salary  schedule 
for  New  Jersey  would  provide  a  $4500  salary  to  a  teach¬ 
er  after  10  years  of  experience  and  4  years  of  training. 
A  teacher  with  the  same  qualifications  receives  $4400 
in  Delaware,  $4400  in  Pennsylvania,  $4300  in  Mary¬ 
land,  and  would  receive  $4900  under  the  proposed  sched¬ 
ule  for  New  York. 

7.  Salary  schedules  providing  automatic  annual  in¬ 
crements  cover  employees  in  both  the  State  and  Federal 
Civil  Service. 

8.  Many  New  Jersey  Civil  Service  positions  requiring 
college  graduation  and  only  one  year  of  experience  have 
starting  salaries  ranging  from  $3660  to  $4980.  Incre¬ 
ments  for  these  positions  are  either  $180  or  $240  an¬ 
nually. 

9.  Starting  pay  in  professional  grades  in  the  Federal 
Civil  Service  is  $3410  and  the  median  professional  grade 
pay  scale  is  from  $5060  to  $5810  annually. 

10.  College  graduates  with  A.B.  degrees  have  begin¬ 
ning  annual  salaries  that  average  close  to  $3700  in  19^. 
Engineers  have  beginning  salaries  that  average  $4008. 
Average  increases  after  six  months  will  equal  from  $204 
to  $252  figured  on  a  yearly  basis. 

11.  The  median  years  of  teaching  experience  of  New 
Jersey’s  teachers  increased  from  8.4  years  in  1930  to 
17.8  yeats  in  1951. 

12.  In  1920,  only  one  New  Jersey  teacher  in  six  was 
a  college  graduate;  by  1951,  two  thirds  were  college 
graduates  and  one  in  four  held  an  advanced  degree. 

t  13.  On  a  county-wide  basis,  Elssex  salary  schedules 
have  been  the  best  in  New  Jersey.  In  1947-48,  at  the 
four  year  training  level,  ten  out  of  the  fifteen  Essex 
County  guides  available  attained  the  goal  of  the  National 
Education  Association  of  a  maximum  figure  at  least 
twice  the  minimum  figure.  For  1953-54,  not  one  of  these 
same  guides  have  set  the  maximum  sufiBciently  higher 
to  maintain  this  two  to  one  ratio.  {Expressed  another 
way — the  minimums  of  these  salary  schedules  have  been 
raised,  on  the  average.  40  percent  since  1947,  but  the 
maximums  have  been  raised  only  29  percent. 
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ADDITIONAL  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  INCREASING 
NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS’  SALARIES 


Tn  ihe  i\ovemb<*r  1952  New  Jersey 

Chamber  of  Commerce  study  en¬ 
titled  “Teachers’  Salaries  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey”  are  found  these  carefully  weigh¬ 
ed  statements: 

“The  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  Jersey  to-day  appear,  as  a 
group,  to  be  the  most  competent  in 
the  history  of  the  State.  Certainly  our 
present  staff  are  the  most  experienced 
and  the  best  trained  group  that  the 
taxpayers  of  the  State  have  ever  em- 
ployed.”‘ 

These  conclusions  were  drawn  from 
the  material  presented  in  Table  16  be¬ 
low. 

TABLE  16 


Trends  in  Experience  and  Training  of 
New  Jersey  Teachers  at  Ten-Year 
Intervals’ 


0 

s 

« 

Ytur 

: « ^ 

V  *  ? 

?.e 

U  % 

■s 

;  '•  » 

t  !  ? 

Z 

r 

1920-21 

n.a. 

16.3 

n.a. 

1929-30 

8.4 

24.2 

n.a. 

1939-4<) 

14.3 

48.6 

15.4 

1950-51 

17.8 

67.4 

26.0 

n.a. — not  a\ailable 

‘  .Sourre:  Ww  Jersey  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Tearhers’  SciarUs  in  .Veic  Jersey, 
p.  17,  November  1952 

The  median  years  of  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  of  New  Jersey’s  teachers  in¬ 
creased  from  8.4  years  in  1930  to  17.8 
years  in  1951.  This  major  gain  in  ex¬ 
perience  of  over  9  years  should  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  average  salary  paid  since 
all  salary  schedules  are  of  the  experi- 
eme-training  type. 

In  1920,  only  one  teacher  in  six 
was  a  college  graduate;  in  1930.  one 
teacher  in  four  was  a  college  gradu¬ 
ate:  by  1940,  one  teacher  in  two  held 
a  degree;  and  by  1951  two  teachers 
in  three  were  college  graduates  and 
one  in  four  held  an  advanced  degree. 

Salary  schedules  in  New  Jersey  re- 
•ognize  l>oth  years  of  experience  and 
years  of  training.  With  Itetter  train¬ 
ing  and  much  greater  average  ex- 
perieiK;e.  a  higher  average  salary 
should  follow.  Yet  between  193<> 
and  1940  there  was  only  a  $42  in¬ 
crease  in  the  average  teacher’s  sal¬ 
ary  despite  an  increase  of  6  years 
in  teaching  experience  and  a  doubling 
of  the  percentage  of  teachers  holding 
degrees  from  24  fjer*-ent  to  49  per¬ 


cent.  Because  of  the  depression  of  the 
thirties,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this 
salary  recognition  was  not  provided 
immediately.  However,  such  recogni¬ 
tion  was  not  just  postponed — it  has 
not  yet  been'  granted.  We  have  seen 
in  an  earlier  chapter  that  the  New 
Jersey  teacher’s  salary  has  not  even 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  cost- 
of-living  since  1939. 

With  average  annual  increments  in 
salary  schedules  not  less  than  $150 
per  year,  the  additional  9  years  of  me¬ 


dian  experience  gained  between  1930 
and  1951  would  mean  a  total  of  $1350. 
In  addition,  the  increased  training  lev¬ 
el  would  add  on  an  undetermined 
amount  to  the  above  figure. 

The  important  thing  to  remember 
is  that  teachers  have  been  so  intently 
trying  to  maintain  their  relative  posi¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  cost-of-living 
that  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  average  salary  has  failed  to 
reflect  the  increased  training  and  ex- 
pt'rience  of  the  teaching  personnel. 


TABLE  17 

LEADING  LOCAL  TEACHERS’  SALARY  .SCHEDULES 
Training  Levels 


4  Ytmrt  S  Ytmn  6  Y^sn 

Diitrict  Mimimmm  Msximmm  Mimimum  Maximum  Mimimum  Maximum  fucremami$ 

Suburban  New  York:  Year  1953-1934 


Bronxville  . 

$3200 

$6400 

$3500 

$6900 

— 

$7400 

$200 

Garden  City  . 

3300 

6300 

3500 

7500 

— 

7800 

200 

Great  Neck  . 

3300 

6100 

3600 

6800 

$.3900 

7.500 

200 

Hemi>s>tead  . 

,3600 

6.300 

.3800 

7100 

— 

7600 

100-1.5a200 

Huntington  . 

.3.300 

6200 

.3500 

6400 

3700 

6600 

15a200 

Mamaroneck  . 

.3200 

6200 

.3500 

6500 

.3800 

6800 

200 

Manhasset  . 

3100 

5700' 

.3500 

6700' 

— 

7.300' 

200 

New  Hyde  Park  . 

;3.300 

6.300 

.3600 

6600 

— 

7100 

200 

Ossining  . 

.3000 

.5600 

.3.300 

6100 

— 

6800 

200 

Pelham  . 

3100 

6100 

3300 

6700 

— 

— 

200 

Scarsdale  . 

.3000 

6100“ 

3.500 

6600“ 

4000 

7100“ 

200 

Sea  Cliff  . 

.3200 

6200 

.3500 

6800 

— 

— 

200 

Westbury  . 

32.50 

7000 

3500 

72.50 

— 

7.5.5a' 

250 

Suburban  Philadelphia:  Year 

Abington  .  2600 

1953-1954 

3500  .3000 

6200 

3400 

6600 

200-100 

l.anf>downe-Oldrn  . 

2800 

.5200« 

.3000 

5600< 

— 

— 

200 

Diwer  Merion  . 

2600 

.5200 

2600 

5900 

2600 

6600 

2.50 

Radnor  Township  . 

2800 

5200 

.3000 

5700 

.3100 

6200 

200 

New  Jersey:  Year  1953-1954 

Belleville  .  2800 

5400 

.3000 

.5800 

.3200 

6200 

200 

Cranford  . 

.3000 

51.50 

.3200 

5550 

.3.500 

6150 

200-100 

East  Orange  . 

2800 

.5475 

2900 

.5875 

.3000 

6275 

150-200 

Essex  County  Vocational 

28.V) 

.5610 

.3a36 

6010 

.3236 

6210 

200 

Glen  Ridge  . 

2800 

.5000 

.3000 

.5600 

.3200 

6200 

200-1.50 

Hillside  . 

.3000 

5500 

3100 

5700 

.3200 

6000 

200 

Jersey  City  . 

3100 

5700 

.3100 

6100 

3100 

6.500 

200 

Keamy  . 

.3000 

.54.50 

.3.300 

57.50 

.3600 

60.50 

200 

Linden  • . 

.32.50 

.5.300 

.3400 

5700 

.3.5.50 

.5800 

19.5-210 

M»Kjretitown  . 

2700 

.5400 

.3000 

.5800 

.3.300 

6300 

200-150 

Newark  . 

.3400 

6400 

.3400 

6700 

.3400 

7000 

.300 

Orange  . 

2800 

.5400 

2900 

.5800 

.3000 

6200 

1.50 

Somerville  . 

.3000 

.5600 

3200 

6000 

.3400 

6400 

200 

Tenafly  . 

.3000 

51.50 

3100 

57.50 

.3200 

65.50 

1.50 

Westfield  . 

.3000 

.5600 

.3100 

.5800 

.3200 

6000 

1.50-100 

West  Orange  . 

.3000 

.5.500 

31.50 

.5900 

.3.300 

6300 

1.50 

Other  Stales  for  Year 

Beverlv  Hills.  Cal . 

1952-1953 

3370  .5620 

.3.590 

6070 

;3820 

6510 

220  230 

East  Chicago,  111 . 

.3950 

57.50 

40.50 

61.50 

43.50 

64.50 

100-200 

Evanston.  HI . 

.3400 

6500 

— 

7000 

_ 

_ 

200 

Grosse  Pointe,  Mich . 

3175 

5612 

.'3402 

.5840 

.3602 

6040 

226-2.55 

I»ng  Beach.  Cal . 

.3409 

5.32.3 

.3.583 

5845 

3757 

6193 

174 

Rio  Bravo,  Cal . 

.3465 

.5265 

.3927 

6527 

4.389 

7789 

200 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

.3472 

5670 

.3780 

6172 

4095 

6615 

157  210 

San  Mateo,  Cal . 

.37.50 

61.50 

.39.50 

63.50 

41.50 

6.5.50 

11.5-125 

’  Plu»  «uper-maximum  of  $500 
^  Plus  merit  maximum  of  $000 

*  IbK-torate  $8000 

*  Pluii  ^uper-maximum  of  $800 
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TABLE  18 

STATE  MINIMUM  SALARY  SCHEDULES  IN  STATES  ADJACENT  TO 

NEW  JERSEY  1953  54 

Pennsylvania 

WMk  Maximum 

Prtfaralitu 

Bszimmiug 

Crxdil 

fur  EMpmrimm<4 

Less  than  4  years 

$2400 

8  @  $200 

$4000  » 

College  Certification 

2400 

10  @  $200 

4400 

Master’s  Degree 

2400 

12  @  $200 

4800 

Increments  are  only  mandatory  for  experience  within  the  school  district  j 

where  employed. 

Delaware 

No  Degree 

$2400 

10  @  $160 

4(HH) 

Bachelor’s  Degree 

2800 

10  @  $160 

4400 

Master’s  Degree 

3000 

10  @  $160 

4600 

Doctor’s  Degree 

3400 

10  @  $160 

50(HI 

Experience  credit  for  all  years  of  public  school  and  private  school  teaching. 

Maryland 

No  Degree  $23(NI 

2  $100 

8  $200 

$4100 

Bachelor’s  Degree  2500 

2  $1(H) 

8  (it  $200 

4.300 

Experience  credit  for  all  years  of  public  school  teaching. 

New  York 

DiitrUti  Empl^yirng  $ 

•r  Hurt 

Districti 

im  mmd  Wttirk^tttr  mud  citimt  1 

1  Ygsn  •/  StffHr#  $  •r 

•/  uvmr 

fxfmUttmm 

4-y*Sr 

t-Ytur 

4-T«ar 

».y«r 

1  $2500 

$2700 

$2700 

$2<XH) 

2  2600 

2800 

2815 

3015 

3  27(H) 

2<XH) 

2930 

3130 

4  2<;50 

3150 

3195 

3395 

5  3100 

3300 

3360 

3560 

6  3250 

3450 

3525 

3725 

7  :)400 

3600 

3690 

3890 

0  3550 

3750 

3855 

4055 

9  3700 

3900 

4020 

4220 

10  3850 

4050 

4200 

44(H) 

11  4(HH) 

4200 

4350 

1550 

12  4000a 

42()0a 

4350a 

4550a 

13  4300 

4500 

4680 

4880 

14  43(H) 

4500 

4680 

4880 

15  43(H) 

4500 

4680 

4880 

16  46(H) 

48(H) 

5010 

5210 

a  Increments  beyond  this  line  may  be  Itased  upon  ItH'ally  adopted  standards  and  conditions. 

New  Jersey 

No  minimum  salarv  schedule.  $2.'i(X)  flat  minimum  only  state  salary' 
No  recognition  given  for  either  training  level  or  experience. 

requirement. 
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TABLE  19 

PROPOSED  STATE  MINIMUM  SALARY  SCHEDULES  FOR 
NEW  JERSEY  AND  NEW  YORK,  1953 

Proposed  New  Yoric  Schedule 


YMrs 

•/  Diitritti  EmpUyimi 

Service  L#9i  tksu  $  Tgmchtrt 

tHitricts  EmpUying 

9  T  IC«r«  T^mckrrt 

THitHcU  EmpUying  9  •r 
Ttmckrrt  ••  Nmstmu  mud  Wctf- 
ehmtttr  mud  citimt  mf  uvmr 
100,090  PmpuUtimu 

S-T*«r 

Levtl 

4*Ymmr 

5-r»«r 

1 

$3000 

$3000 

$3300 

$3200 

$3500 

2 

3150 

3150 

3450 

3350 

3650 

3 

3300 

3300 

3600 

3500 

3800 

4 

3500 

3500 

3800 

3700 

4000 

5 

3700 

3700 

4000 

3925 

4225 

6 

3900 

3900 

4200 

4150 

4450 

7 

4100 

4100 

4400 

4375 

4675 

8 

4300 

4600 

4600 

4900 

9 

4500 

4800 

4825 

5125 

10 

4700 

5000 

5050 

5325 

11 

4900 

5200 

5275 

5575 

12 

5100 

5400 

5500 

5800 

Increments 

2  @  $150 

2  @  $150 

2  @  $150 

2  @  $150 

2  ®  $150 

4  @  $200 

9  @  $200 

9  @  $200 

1  @  $200 

1  ®  $200 

8  ®  $225 

8  ®  $225 

Proposed  State  Minimum 
Schedule  For  New  Jersey 

Yesrt  •/  Bmpl^ymemt  Smlsry 

1  $3000 

2  3150 

3  3300 

4  3450 

5  3600 

6  3750 

7  3900 

8  4050 

9  4200 

10  4350 

11  4500 

12  4650 

13  4800a 

14  495o" 

15  5100b 

16  5235“ 

17  5400 


a  Incrementg  beyond  this  line  only  to  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  a  bachelor’s  degree  or 
equivalent. 

b  Increments  beyond  this  line  only  to  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  a  master’s  degree  or  its 
equivalent. 


nCURE  11 

STATE  MINIMUM  SALARY  REQUIRED  FOR  FULLY 
CERTIFICATED  DEGREE  TEACHER  AFTER  10 
YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE,  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
AND  NEIGHBORING  STATES 


nCURE  12 

STATE  MINIMUM  SALARY  REQUIRED  FOR  FULLY 
CERTIFICATED  DEGREE  TEACHER  AFTER  10 
YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE,  IF  NEW  JERSEY 
AND  NEW  YORK  PROPOSALS  BECOME  LAW 
5300  _ _ 


_ N.  J.  Del.  Pa.  Md. 

♦-yr-  traiaiaq. 

^/////i/h  S-yr.  traiaiaq. 

I  Aay  district  aia|»leyiaq  I  or  asora  taaekars. 


_ JS-  J-  Dal. 

I  I  4-yr.  traiaiaq. 

iij/////Hk  S-yr.  traiaiaq. 

I  Aay  district  amplayiaq  I  or  asora  taachars. 
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TABLE  20 

PAY  RANGES  IN  NEW  JERSEY  CIVIL  SERVICE 
FOR  SELECTED  POSITIONS  EFFECTIVE  JULY  1,  1953 


YMrIy 

f9titi0n  Himimmm  Mmsimum 

i.  Positions  Requiring  College  Graduation 

r««rf  •/ 

E*ptriemtt 

B.  Poaitions  Requiring 

Mluimitm 

High  : 

UsMimmm 

School 

Ysmriy 

•  lucrem^ni 

Graduation 

rrvrvftrftWv 
Jtart  •/ 
EMperinn 

.13660 

$4560 

$180 

1 

...  5220 

6420 

240 

1 

Architect  and  Designer... 

.  5220 

6420 

240 

2 

Examiner, 

Assistant  Bridge  Engineer  7200 

8700 

300 

2 

Motor  Vehicles  . 

...  3240 

3840 

120 

1 

Assistant  Librarian  ( Pub- 

Farm  Supervisor  1  _ _ 

....  4960 

6180 

240  5,  2 

supervwory 

lie  and  Schools  Library) 

4200 

5100 

180 

3 

Head  File  Clerk  . 

....  4200 

5100 

180  2 

supervisory 

Chemist  . 

.  4020 

4920 

180 

none 

Inspector, 

Claims  Investigator  . 

.  4200 

5100 

180 

2 

Motor  Vehicles  . . 

....  3480 

4380 

180 

1 

District  Health  Officer  ... 

.  5700 

6900 

340 

4 

Investigator,  Banking  & 

Division  Firewarden  . 

..  4960 

6180 

240  1  yr. 

supervisory 

Insurance  . 

....  3660 

4560 

180 

1 

Field  Representative, 

Principal  Clerk 

Employment  Security  ... 

.  5220 

6420 

240 

3 

Stenographer  . 

....  3480 

4380 

180 

2 

Geologist  . 

.  4980 

6180 

240 

1 

Senior  Correction  Officer  3360 

3960 

120 

1 

Home  Economics 

Traffic  Investigator  .... 

....  4380 

5280 

180 

3 

Consultant  . 

.  4380 

5280 

180 

3 

Wild  Life  Manager  .... 

....  3480 

4380 

180 

1 

Instructor  of  Nurses  . 

.  4020 

4920 

180 

3 

Pharmacist  . 

4200 

5100 

180 

1 

Principal  Histologist  . 

,.  5700 

6900 

240 

3 

C.  Positions  Requiring  Less  Than  High  School  Graduation 

Psychiatric  Social 

Worker  1  . 

.  4560 

5460 

180 

1 

Automobile  Trimmer 

....  3240 

3840 

120 

1 

Senior  Engineer, 

Baker  . 

....  3000 

3600 

120 

1 

Traffic  Safety  . 

..  4960 

6180 

240 

2 

Sheet  Metal  Worker  .... 

....  3240 

3840 

120 

1 

Socio-Economist  . 

..  5700 

6900 

240 

3 

Truck  Driver  . 

....  2880 

3480 

120 

1 

Veterinary  Bacteriologist  4980 

6180 

240 

1 

Vocational  Counsellor  .. 

..  4200 

5100 

180 

2 

SOURCE:  New  Jersey  Civil  Service  Commission. 
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TABLE  21 

a 

b  . 

c 

(1 

e 

f 

g 

PAY  SCALES  FOR  THE  FEDERAL 

Junior 

CIVIL  SERVICE  EFFECTIVE 

Professional  . . . . 

5 

$3410 

$3535 

$3660 

$3785 

$3910 

$4035 

$4160 

JULY  1,  1951 

6 

3795 

3920 

4045 

4170 

4295 

4420 

4545 

7 

4205 

4330 

'4455 

4580 

4705 

4830 

4955 

8 

4620  , 

4745 

4870 

4995 

5120 

5245 

5370 

Median 

Professional  . . . . 

,  9 

5060 

5185 

5310 

5435 

5560 

5685 

5810 

10 

5500 

5625 

5750 

5875 

6000 

6125 

6250 

11 

5940 

6140 

6340 

6540 

6740 

6940 

_ 

12 

7040 

7240 

7440 

7640 

7840 

8040 

_ 

SOURCE: 

13 

8360 

8560 

8760 

8960 

9160 

9360 

— 

Su|M*rintend^nt  of  Documents,  Govern-  *  Includes  only  pay  grades  from  Junior 
mpnt  Printing  Office,  Wuhington,  D.  C.  ProfeMional  to  Full  Professional  Under 
Sclary  Table  No.  34,  November  1951,  p.  2.  Supervision. 
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TABLE  22 

beginning  salaries  for  1953 

COLLEGE  GRADUATES  IN 
RUSINFi>S  AND  INDUSTRY 


SOURCE: 

National  Industrial  Conference 
247  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17. 

*  F.iiui valent  yearly  increase. 


Board, 


Ap0rmg0 

A.B . 

..  $3696 

$3000 

$4200 

$3252 

$2340 

$3900 

Engineer 

...  4008 

3120 

4500 

3852 

2700 

5856 

M.A . 

..  4440 

3600 

5220 

3744 

2700 

4800 

Ph.D . 

..  5856 

4080 

7200 

— 

2700 

6120 

SALARY 

INCREASE 

AFTER  SIX 

MONTHS 

IN 

BUSINESS 

AND  INDUSTRY* 

Hsmmfsrturiug 

S0U^Mmmmf*rtmr$mg  Ct 

HtgEttI 

hSSHi 

wgUtt 

A.B . 

..  $204 

0 

$720 

$252 

0 

$444 

Engineer 

...  216 

0 

600 

240 

0 

444 

M.A . 

...  216 

0 

600 

216 

0 

300 

Ph.D . 

228 

0 

600 

— 

0 

360 

} 
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Comparison  of  Essex  County  Salary  Schedules  With  • 
National  Education  Association  Salary  Goals 


A  POLICY, statement  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards,  of 
the  National  Education  Asociation,  adopted  February 
18.  1952,  lists  the  following  salary  goals,  given  here  in 
condensed  form: 

1.  Establishment  of  definite  professional  salary  sched¬ 
ules  in  all  school  districts. 

2.  Teachers  of  comparable  preparation  and  experi¬ 
ence  should  receive  comparable  salaries. 

3.  College  graduates  should  receive  beginning  sala¬ 
ries  of  $3200  to  S3600. 

4.  A  beginning  differential  of  S300  or  more  for  each 
additional  year  of  acceptable  preparation. 

5.  Increments  should  bring  each  teacher's  salary  to 
a  level  at  least  twice  that  of  the  initial  salary  within 
fifteen  years. 

6.  Teachers  with  more  than  five  years  of  acceptable 
professional  preparation  with  successful  experience 
and  superior  usefulness  to  the  community  should 
receive  annual  salaries  of  $8000  or  more. 

(In  June  1953,  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  revised  the  salary  goals  to  a  minimum  recom¬ 
mended  scale  of  $3600  to  $8200.) 

To  analyze  how  closely  any  local  salary  schedule  in 
New  Jersey  came  to  these  NEA  goals,  the  schedules  in 
Essex  County  were  selected  for  comparison  purposes. 
The  most  complete  set  of  schedules  were  available  in 
Essex  County  and  on  the  whole  they  represent  the  best 
schedules  to  be  found  on  a  county  basis.  Data  on  mini- 
mums  and  maximums  were  compiled  for  the  year  1947- 
48  and  the  year  1953-54.  Complete  data  was  found  for 
the  fifteen  districts  listed  in  Table  23.  It  was  found  im¬ 
possible  to  go  back  beyond  the  year  1947-48  without 
running  into  l>oth  missing  data  and  salary  schedules  that 
differentiated  between  elementary  teachers  and  high 
school  teachers. 

The  first  NEA  goal  has  b**en  achieved  by  all  fifteen 
Essex  County  school  districts.  All  districts  have  a  com¬ 
plete  single  salary  schedule.  On  the  surface  the  second 
goal  has  also  been  attained  since  the  schedules  are  of 
the  preparation  and  experience  type.  Data  is  now  being 
collected  by  the  Research  Division  of  the  NJEA  which 


should  disclose  what  percentage  of  these  teachers  are 
on  the  proper  step  of  the  schedule. 

Essex  County  schedules  along  with  those  throughout 
New  Jersey  fail  badly  in  the  area  of  minimum  salaries. 
State  and  Federal  Civil  Service  beginning  salaries  at 
well  as  those  commanded  in  industry  by  college  graduates 
are  ample  proof  that  the  $3200  to  $3600  minimum  salary 
goal  formulated  by  the  National  Education  Association 
is  reasonable  and  fully  justified.  Newark,  at  $34(X),  it 
the  only  Elssex  County  system  which  achieves  this  goal 
Throughout  the  country,  teachers'  beginning  salaries  are 
rapidly  reaching  and  surpassing  the  $3000  figure,  but 
in  this  category  New  Jersey  schools  are  no  longer  among 
the  leaders  (see  Table  23). 

The  differential  between  training  levels  in  the  Elssei 
County  schedules  are  the  suggested  $300  or  more  at  the 
upper  end.  but  none  have  such  a  spread  at  the  beginning 
level.  This  goal  is  achieved  by  many  of  the  suburban 
New  York  schedules  found  in  Table  17. 

In  1947-48.'  ten  of  the  fifteen  Elssex  County  districts 
maintained  a  four-year  training  level  maximum  at  least 
twice  the  minimum.  However,  by  1953-54,  none  of  the 
schedules  have  retained  a  ratio  of  at  least  two  to  one. 
Newark  and  Belleville  are  the  only  districts  which  have 
increased  the  'ratio  over  this  period,  but  neither  has  yet 
reached  the  goal.  Also  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  the 
median  maximum  has  increased  only  29  percent  be¬ 
tween  the  year  1947-48  and  the  year  1953-.54.  In  view 
of  the  relatively  low  minimums  in  force  in  th<*se  New 
Jersey  schedules  plus  the  failure  of  all  districts  in  this 
study  to  maintain  the  desired  2  to  1  ratio  between  maxi¬ 
mum  and  minimum,  the  maximums  are  far  below  what 
is  a  reasonable  goal. 

Finally,  no  New  Jersey  schedule  meets  or  comes  even 
close  to  meeting  the  $8000  top  figure  set  for  outstanding 
teachers.  Newark  at  $7000  has  the  highest  maximum  in 
New  Jersey  and  few  other  districts  exceed  $6200  as  a 
top  figure.  Most  of  the  “best”  schedules  in  suburban 
New  York  have  top  figures  that  exceed  $7(X)0,  and  when 
special  merit  maximums  are  also  counted,  a  few  approach 
and  actually  attain  the  $8000  goal  set  by  the  National 
Education  Association. 
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TABLE  23 

SALARY  GLIDE  MINTMLMS  AND  MAXIMUMS  AT  THE  4-YEAR  TRAINING  LEVEL 
IN  FIFTEEN  ESSEX  COUNTY  DISTRICTS  1947-48  and  19.53  .54 

It47.4l  I9ii-U 


4-remr 

Mimimym 

%  •f 

4-YfT 

Umximum 

•x  •/ 

Rmtim  •/ 
Msm,  tm 

Rmiim 
M0m.  f 

Di$trUt 

fM7^f 

Imc. 

1947-49 

1959.94 

imc. 

Him. 

Wm. 

Belleville  . 

. . .  $20t)0 

$2800 

$.3800 

$.54tX) 

42 

1.90 

1.93 

Bloomfield  . 

...  2000 

2800 

40 

4000 

5200 

30 

2.00 

1.86 

Caldwell  Boro . 

...  2000 

2900 

45 

4100 

.53(K) 

29 

2.05 

1.83 

Elast  Orange  . 

...  2000 

2800 

40 

44(K) 

5475 

24 

2.20 

1.96 

Glen  Ridge  . 

...  20tJ0 

28(X) 

40 

41(K) 

.5000 

22 

2.05 

1.79 

Irv'ington  . 

...  2100 

.30tK) 

43 

4.3(XI 

.54(X) 

26 

2.05 

1.80 

Livingston  . 

...  19.50 

2800 

44 

.3.5.50 

.5(XX) 

41 

1.82 

1.79 

Millburn  . 

...  2000 

2800 

40 

42(K) 

.52(X) 

24 

2.10 

1.86 

Montclair  . 

...  2200 

2850 

30 

1100 

.54tX) 

23 

2.1  X) 

1.89 

Newark  . 

...  2600 

.W) 

31 

46(K) 

64tX) 

39 

1.77 

1.88 

N  Utley  . 

...  2000 

2700 

35 

37(X) 

5(XX) 

35 

1.85 

1.85 

Orange  . 

...  2100 

2800 

33 

4.3(X) 

.54(X) 

26 

2.05 

1.93 

South  Orange  -  Maplewood  .  . 

. .  .  2000 

3000 

.50 

4.3(X) 

.52(X) 

21 

2.15 

1.73 

Verona  . 

...  2t)00 

2‘JOO 

45 

4tXX) 

.53(X) 

32 

2.(X) 

1.83 

West  Orange  . 

...  2200 

3(X)0 

36 

4150 

5500 

33 

1.89 

1.83 

Median . 

...  2000 

2800 

4^) 

4150 

53(X) 

2<) 

2.00 

1.85 
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New  Jersey’s  Ability  To  Pay  Higher  Professional 
Salaries  To  Teachers 


Earlier  sections  ol  this  study  have  been  devoted 
to  presenting  facts  that  demonstrate  the  need  for  im¬ 
proved  salaries.  It  is  just  as  important  to  examine  New 
Jersey’s  effort  and  ability  to  pay  higher  salaries. 

Evidence  has  been  obtained  in  three  general  areas. 
First,  we  shall  consider  where  New  Jersey  has  ranked 
among  the  states  in  average  teacher  salary  from  1919 
to  the  present.  Second,  we  shall  examine  New  Jersey’s 
relative  wealth  among  the  states  through  a  variety  of 
measures  of  wealth.  And  third,  we  shall  investigate  the 
relative  effort  made  by  New  Jersey  to  support  public 
schools. 

Chapter  Summary 

From  the  data  found  in  this  chapter,  the  following 
major  conclusions  may  be  drawn: 

1.  In  average  salary  paid  to  teachers.  New  Jersey 
ranked  either  one,  two,  or  three  among  the  states 
from  1919  to  1947.  A  sudden  drop  in  rank  during 
the  school  year  1947-48  has  continued  through 
1950-51  when  New  Jersey  was  in  eighth  position. 

2.  Among  the  states  with  higher  average  salaries  than 
New  Jersey  are  its  neighbors  New  York,  Maryland, 
and  Delaware. 

3.  New  Jersey  ranks  third  among  the  nine  states 
studied  and  fourth  among  all  states  in  the  value 
added  by  manufacture  per  capita.  New  Jersey’s 
figure  of  $1085  is  62  percent  above  the  national 
average  of  $670. 

4.  New  Jersey  is  second  to  Connecticut  among  the 
states  in  net  effective  buying  income  per  family 
in  1952.  The  New  Jersey  figure  of  $6061  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $1000  or  19  percent  above  the  national 
average. 

5.  New  Jersey  ranks  fourth  in  the  net  effective  buy¬ 
ing  income  per  capita  in  1952.  The  New  Jersey 
figure  of  $1781  is  $304  or  21  percent  above  the 
national  figure. 

6.  New  Jersey  ranked  fifth  in  1951  on  income  pay¬ 
ments  p<T  child  of  school  age.  In  this  instance, 
the  New  Jersey  figure  was  $10,618  which  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $.3000  or  38  percent  above  the  national 
average. 

7.  From  the  various  measures  of  wealth  used,  it  is 
extremely  clear  that  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  top 
states  in  relative  wealth. 

8.  In  general,  states  paying  the  highest  average  teacher 
salaries  spend  the  lowest  percent  of  their  income 
for  schools. 

9.  New  Jersey  spent  2.68  jiercent  of  its  income  for 
public  schools  in  the  year  192*)-30,  ranking  27th 
among  the  states.  In  19.39-40,  New  Jersey  spent 


2.52  percent  of  its  income  for  public  schools,  but 
by  1950-51  we  find  New  Jersey  ranking  37th  and 
spending  only  1.87  percent  of  its  income  for  this 
purpose. 

10.  In  1951,  state  and  local  tax  payments  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  represented  7.55  percent  of  total  income  pay¬ 
ments  to  individuals  against  a  national  average 
of  8.05  percent.  In  tax  effort  New  Jersey  ranked 
35th  among  the  states. 

11.  Two-thirds  of  the  New  Jersey  counties  are  above 
the  national  average  in  effective  buying  income 
per  family.  Three  of  New  Jersey  counties  are  in 
the  top  twenty  counties  in  the  nation. 

New  Jersey's  Rank  Among  the  States 
in  Average  Teacher  Salary 

For  decades  prior  to  the  end  of  World  War  II,  New 
Jersey  steadily  maintained  a  position  among  the  top 
three  states  with  respect  to  the  average  salary  paid  to 
teachers.  In  the  school  year  1919-20,  New  Jersey  lead 
all  states  and  not  until  1^7-48  did  New  Jersey  drop  out 
of  the  select  few  that  consistently  were  leaders.  Figures 
released  by  the  Office  of  Education  for  the  school  year 
1947-48  found  New  Jersey  down  to  ninth  position.  As 
shown  in  Table  24  the  present  position  of  New  Jersey  is 
eighth,  based  upon  data  for  the  year  1950-51. 

Data  on  salaries  in  this  section  have  been  restricted 
to  official  figures  from  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  even  though  information  is  not  very  up-to-date. 
The  other  source  of  information  is  the  Advance  Estimates 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  These  estimates 
provide  a  rather  accurate  picture  of  the  nationwide 
average,  but  the  accuracy  of  data  submitted  by  individ¬ 
ual  states  varies  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
reliable  state  rankings  from  this  source.  In  a  recent  check 
of  these  estimates  against  the  Office  of  Education  figures 
for  the  year  1950-51,  one  third  of  the  state  averages  were 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  above  or  below  the  figures 
released  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

A  group  of  nine  states  including  New  Jersey  have 
lieen  used  not  only  in  Table  24  but  in  subsequent  tables 
where  rankings  of  relative  ability  and  effort  are  given. 
These  were  selected  chiefly  on  the  basis  that  these  states 
currently  had  higher  average  salaries  than  New  Jersey. 
The  thesis  is  advanced  that  if  New  Jersey  can  be  shown 
to  have  greater  wealth  than  some  or  all  of  these  states 
then  New  Jersey  should  not  continue  to  rank  below  these 
states  in  average  salaries  paid  to  teachers.  It  so  happened 
that  among  the  states  paying  higher  average  salaries 
were  all  of  New  Jersey’s  neighbors  except  Pennsylvania. 
This  last  state  was  added  to  the  list  so  that  all  states 
bordering  on  New  Jersey  could  be  included  in  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  study. 

While  these  nine  states  are  the  only  ones  ranked  in 
the  tables  that  follow,  the  rank  number  written  in  front 
of  the  slate  indicates  that  state’s  rank  among  the  entire 
forty-eight  stall's  for  that  particular  item. 
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TABLE  24 

HOW  NEW  JERSEY  AND  SELECTED  OTHER  STATES  RANK  AMONG  THE 


a 


48  STATES  IN  AVERAGE  TEACHER’S  SALARY  AT  10-YEAR  INTERVALS 

In 

i»j»-2a 

IftS-SS 

i*j»-aa 

ISlS-fl 

lead! 

Rmmk 

St»lt 

Rsmk 

St*t€ 

Kmmk 

stmt* 

Usmk  SimtB 

to  t< 

1. 

NEW  JERSEY 

. $1282 

1. 

New  York  . 

. _42493 
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>  Estimated  from  1949-50  figure. 

SOURCE: 

in  the  United  States,  Chapter  2, 

Statistia 

weal 

U.  S. 

Department 

of  Health,  Education 

of  State 

School  Systems,  1939-40, 

1949-51 

widt 

and  Welfare,  Biennial  Surveys  of  Education 

and  Circular  No.  367,  1950-51. 
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.....  1557 
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.  266 

14. 

Michigan  . 

.  1551 

12.  Maryland  . . 

...  8,554 

18.  Michigan  . . . 

. 24; 

15. 

Delaware  . . . 

.  1540 

13.  Pennsylvania  . . 

...  8,516 

19.  Pennsylvania  . . 

.  246 

21. 

Maryland  _ 

.....  1445 

14.  Michigan  . 

...  8,428 

28.  Maryland  . . 

.  22!| 

•  Elstimalrd  from  1949-50  figure. 

SOURCES; 

Ranked  by  the  NJEA  Reaearch  Diviaion 
from  the  following  data: 

Column  A:  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Stm- 
UsUct  of  SMe  School  Systems, 
1950-51. 


Column  B:  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Bureau  of  Census,  An¬ 
nual  Survey  of  Manufactures 
1951,  Advance  Report,  March 
12,  1953. 


Columns  C,  D:  Sales  Management,  .Survsf 
of  Buying  Power,  Copyrigh 
1953;  further  reproduction  noi 
licensed. 

Columns  E,  F:  National  Educational  Asss 
elation.  Research  Division  Cir 
cular,  Noveml>er  1952. 


TABLE  26 

COMPARISON  OF  NEW  JERSEY  AND  UNITED  STATES  AVERAGES 
FOR  SELECTED  ITEMS 


Ptrcwmi  ky  wkifk 
N,  rMC*4d$  ih$ 


SOURCES: 

Items  1-5,  see  sources  for  Table  25. 


Item  6:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  August  1952. 
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Relative  Wealth  of  New  Jersey  Among  The  States 


In  view  of  New  Jersey’s  rapid  drop  from  one  of  the 
leading  three  states  to  eighth  rank  in  average  salary  paid 
to  teachers,  it  is  important  to  investigate  if  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  drop  in  rank  in  various  measures 
that  indicate  relative  wealth  among  the  states. 

The  first  measure  of  wealth  used  is  that  of  ‘value  added 
by  manufacture”.  This  term  is  defined  as  the  value  of 
products  less  cost  of  materials,  suppliers,  fuel,  electric 
energy  and  contract  work.  It  approximates  the  value  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  manufacturing  process.  Value  added  by  man¬ 
ufacture  provides  a  picture  of  the  relative  industrial 
wealth.  Since  the  population  and  size  of  states  vary 
widely,  more  meaningful  figures  were  obtained  by  re¬ 
cording  the  data  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Another  important  measure  of  relative  wealth  is  “net 
effective  buying  income”.  This  term  is  roughly  equivalent 
to  “disposable  personal  income”  or  personal  income  pay¬ 
ments  less  tax  payments  to  the  federal,  state,  and  local 
government.  In  Table  25,  net  effective  buying  income 
for  the  year  1952  is  ranked  on  a  per  family  basis  and 
also  on  a  per  capita  basis.  Back  in  1939  New  Jersey 


ranked  sixth  among  all  states  in  net  effective  buying  in¬ 
come  per  family.  At  that  time.  New  Jersey  ranked  third 
among  the  states  in  average  salary  paid  to  teachers.  By 
1952  New  Jersey  rose  to  second  position  in  net  effective 
buying  income  per  family  but  did  not  maintain  its  high 
rank  on  average  teachers’  salaries. 

Two  other  measures  have  been  used  because  they  are 
directly  related  to  schools.  One  is  obtained  by  taking 
the  total  personal  income  payments  in  each  state  and 
dividing  that  sum  by  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age.  This  is  a  more  logical  measure  to  use  to  compare 
wealth  for  school  purposes  than  the  usual  per  capita 
income  figure. 

In  Table  26,  a  comparison  between  the  New  Jersey 
average  and  the  national  average  on  the  various  meas¬ 
ures  of  wealth  described  above  serves  to  point  out  the 
degree  of  superiority  found  in  this  state.  All  evidence 
collected  points  to  ample  wealth  in  New  Jersey  to  place 
the  average  salary  of  teachers  back  among  the  top  three 
in  the  nation  where  New  Jersey  formerly  ranked  for  so 
many  years. 


The  Relative  Effort  To  Support  Schools, 
Local  and  State  Governments 


An  excellent  measure  of  effort  to  support  education 
may  be  obtained  by  dividing  state  school  expenditures 
by  state  income  payments  with  the  quotient  expressed  as 
a  percent.  By  using  the  United  States  average  as  well  as 
the  ranking  of  the  same  nine  states  used  in  earlier  sec¬ 
tions,  a  very  clear  picture  can  be  obtained  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  effort  being  made  in  terms  of  income  available. 

Additional  comparisons  have  been  made  by  using 
data  from  three  different  periods  of  time.  The  first  period 
used  was  1929-1930  which  was  at  the  end  of  the  pros¬ 
perous  twenties.  A  second  set  of  data  was  compiled  for 
1939-1940  just  after  the  depression  but  before  inflation 
aet  in.  And  a  third  set  of  figures  for  the  last  available 
year  was  naturally  included.  Nationwide  the  percentage 


of  income  spent  for  schools  was  about  the  same  in  1930 
and  1940.  But  where  2.5  percent  of  income  was  so  spent 
in  1940,  we  find  that  only  2.0  percent  was  used  for 
schools  in  1951. 

A  second  measure  of  effort  is  the  relative  tax  burden 
among  the  states.  To  obtain  these  figures,  total  state  and 
local  taxes  were  divided  by  the  total  state  income  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  preceding  calendar  year.  These  quotients 
expressed  as  percents,  of  course,  also  include  the  per¬ 
centage  of  income  spent  for  public  schools. 

The  nine  states  used  in  this  study  were  consistently 
above  average  in  measures  of  wealth  and  about  as  con¬ 
sistently  below  the  average  in  the  measures  of  effort. 


TABLE  27 

HOW  NEW  JERSEY  AND  SELECTED  OTHER  STATES  RANK  AMONG  THE  48  STATES 
IN  PERCENT  OF  INCOME  SPENT  FOR  SCHOOLS 
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1939-40 
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19  Michigan  . 
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2.52 

.  2  0* 
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.  2.4« 

.  2.51 

.  196 

.  2.19 

_  2.46 

37  NEW  JERSEY  . . 

187 

42  Connecticut  . 

. roo 

228 

39  New  York  . 

. .  1J6 

4S  lllinoi*  . 

.  2.07 

40  Illinois  . 

.  2.17 

41  Delaware  . . 

.  1.77 

45  New  York  . 

.  198 

45  Connecticut  . 

_  1.96 

42  lUinoia  . . . . 

.  1.74 

46  Delaware  . 

.  1J8 

47  Delaware  . . 

.  1.66 

44  Connecticut  . 

.  1.67 

48  Maryland  . 

. .  1.82 

48  Maryland  . . . . 

_  1.64 

47  Maryland  . . 

.  1.64 

SOURCE: 

Rank*  and  pert'cataca*  computed  (rom 
data  in  NaUoaal  Education  Aaaooiatioa, 
Reaearok  Diviaioa  Circular,  Novombor  19SS. 
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TABLE  28 

HOW  NEW  JERSEY  AND  SELECT- 
ED  OTHER  STATES  RANK  AMONG 
THE  48  STATES— STATE  AND 
LOCAL  TAX  BURDEN  AS  A 
PERCENT  OF  STATE  IN¬ 
COME  PAYMENTS 

1950-51 


Knuk  Sisit  ferc^mt 

10  California  .  9.71 

24  Michigan  . 8.20 

U.  S.  Average . 8.05 

30  New  York  . 7.85 

32  Connecticut  .  7.62 

35  NEW  JERSEY  .  7.55 

36  Maryland  .  7.40 

44  Illinois  . 6.84 

47  Pennsylvania  . 6.27 

48  Delaware  . 6.17 


SOURCE; 

Arnold.  James  H..  Jr.,  New  Jersey  Tax 
Structure,  p.  15,  (New  Jersey  Municipalities 
—May  1953). 


Effective  Buying  Income  in  New  Jersey 


In  addition  to  the  state  and  national 
effective  buying  income  averages  that 
have  been  used  earlier.  Table  29  lists 
the  averages  for  all  counties  in  New 
Jersey  and  for  77  shopping  centers  in 
the  state.  Such  figures  are  quite  use¬ 
ful  for  comparing  local  effective  buy¬ 
ing  income  with  state  or  national 
averages. 

To  provide  a  picture  of  how  much 
effective  buying  income  has  increased 
since  1939,  data  for  that  year  is  listed 
on  a  per  family  basis  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  has  been  calcu¬ 


lated.  Many  cities  for  which  data  u 
given  in  1952  were  not  included  in  the 
1939  report.  No  effective  buying  in¬ 
come  figures  on  a  per  capita  base 
were  included  in  the  1939  report  of 
“Survey  of  Buying  Power”.  When  ei- 
amining  the  county  and  local  figurei, 
it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  Ne« 
Jersey  now  ranks  second  among  the 
states  with  the  state  effective  buying 
income  average  of  S6()61  per  family, 
while  in  1939  it  was  in  sixth  positionj 
with  a  state  average  of  $2782. 


TABLE  29 


POPULATION  AND  EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME,  NEW  JERSEY  COUNTIES  AND  SELECTED  CITIES 
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ATLANTIC  . 

138.9 

43.2 

$1403 

$2809 

$4512 

61 

Atlantic  City . 

62.6 

19.6 

1370 

2973 

4376 

47 

Hammonton  . 

8.8 

2.3 

1522 

n.a. 

5823 

n.a. 

Pleasantville  . 

12.3 

3.7 

1420 

2709 

4722 

74 

BERGEN  . 

587.0 

177.6 

2029 

2991 

6706 

124 

Bergenfield  . 

20.9 

6.4 

2181 

n.a. 

7122 

n.a. 

Cliffside  Park  . 

17.9 

5.5 

1877 

2698 

6109 

126 

Englewood  . 

24.7 

7.3 

2012 

3465 

6807 

96 

Fair  Lawn  . 

27.5 

8.3 

2282 

n.a. 

7562 

n.a. 

Garfield  . 

28.7 

8.5 

1691 

2348 

5709 

143 

Hackensack  . 

30.8 

8.9 

1810 

3148 

6262 

99 

Little  Ferry  . 

5.1 

1.8 

1775 

n.a. 

5030 

n.a. 

Ridgewood  . 

18.5 

5.7 

2722 

3188 

8834 

177 

Rutherford . 

18.3 

5.6 

2198 

2995 

7182 

140 

Teaneck  . 

35.5 

10.0 

2537 

n.a. 

9006 

n.a. 

Westwood  . 

7.3 

2.2 

2181 

n.a. 

7236 

n.a. 

BURLINGTON  . . 

151.4 

37.8 

13.36 

2050 

5350 

161 

Burlington  . 

12.9 

3.4 

1471 

2353 

5580 

137 

CAMDEN  . 

319.7 

93.3 

1674 

20.59 

5735 

179 

Camden  . 

129.2 

36.3 

1.505 

2737 

5356 

96 

Collingswood  . 

16.0 

5.3 

2063 

2624 

6228 

137 

Pennsauken  Twp . 

24.2 

8.4 

1792 

n.a. 

5164 

n.a. 

CAPE  MAY  . 

40.2 

13.1 

1234 

2047 

3787 

85 

Ocean  City . 

6.4 

2.4 

930 

n.a. 

2481 

n.a. 

Wildwood  . 

5.7 

2.0 

1268 

n.a. 

3615 

n.a. 

CUMBERLAND  . 

95.2 

28.3 

1353 

2063 

4551 

121 

Bridgeton . 

19.4 

5.8 

1336 

2429 

4468 

84 

Millville  . 

16.9 

5.3 

1286 

2237 

4099 

83 

Vineland  . 

31.1 

9.0 

1488 

2395 

5141 

115 

ESSEX  . 

941.6 

276.9 

2066 

3341 

7025 

110 

Belleville  . 

33.3 

9.4 

1923 

3128 

6812 

118 

Bloomfield  . 

51.3 

15.3 

2387 

32.59 

8003 

146 

East  Orange . 

80.5 

25.6 

2173 

3885 

6833 

76 

Irvington  . 

60.8 

19.0 

2226 

3376 

7123 

111 

Maplewood  . 

25.0 

6.8 

2689 

n.a. 

9886 

n.a. 

Millburn  Twp . 

14.4 

4.4 

2244 

n.a. 

7.344 

n.a. 

Montclair  . 

45.1 

13.3 

2404 

3901 

8152 

109 
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APPENDIX 


Consumer  Price  Index  I 


TVTITH  the  spiraling  of  prices  of 
^  the  last  decade  great  interest  has 
been  shown  in  the  measurement  of 
changes  in  the  average  prices  of  goods 
and  services.  A  widely-used  index  is 
that  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(BLS),  United  States  Department  of 
Labor.  With  a  revision  of  this  index 
just  begun  in  1953,  a  brief  description 
of  the  revised  index  will  be  given  be¬ 
low  along  with  an  explanation  of  how 
this  new  index  differs  from  the  former 
index  widely  used  until  now.  In  New 
Jersey  we  also  have  available  an  index 
issued  by  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry,  Division  of 
Labor,  which  will  be  briefly  described, 
and  which  may  be  used  for  compari¬ 
sons  not  based  on  nation-wide  data  or 
data  from  other  states. 

Adjusted  Series, 
Consumer  Price  Index 
“The  Consumer  Price  Index  is  a 
statistical  measure  of  changes  in  prices 
of  the  goods  and  services  bought  by 
families  of  city  wage  earners  and 
clerical  workers.  It  measures  only 
changes  in  prices;  it  tells  nothing 
about  changes  in  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  goods  and  services  fami¬ 
lies  buy,  or  the  total  amount  families 
spend  for  living,  or  the  differences  in 
living  costs  in  different  places.”' 

From  1913  to  the  end  of  1949,  the 
index  used  was  termed  the  “old 
series”.  In  January  1950  an  “interim 
adjusted”  index  which  incorptorated 
certain  improvements  in  pricing  and 
weighting  was  begun  and  this  index 
was  adjusted  back  to  1940.  Table  1 
shows  this  now  familiar  index  on  both 
a  calendar  and  a  school  year  basis 
which  uses  the  average  of  1935-1939 
prices  as  the  base  of  100.  Since  this 
series  as  a  national  index  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  available  but  only  through 
1953,  it  will  be  necessary  for  all  of  us 
to  adjust  our  thinking  away  from  the 
now  familiar  1935-1939  base  to  the 
new  base  of  1947-1949. 

'  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistic*,  **1110  Consumer  Price 
Indei.**  January  1953.  p.  1. 

Pa9*  102 


TABLE  A 

CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  FOR  LARGE  CITIES,  ALL  ITEMS,  AND 
PURCHASING  POWER  OF  DOLLAR 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
(Average  1935-1939=100) 
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1929 

122.5 
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.817 
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92.4 
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1932-33 

92.5 

1.081 
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99.4 

1.006 

1938-39 

99.4 

1.006 
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100.2 

.998 

1939-40 

100.1 

.999 

1941 

105.2 

.951 

1940-41 

102.1 

.979 

1942 

116.6 

.858 

1941-42 

113.3 

.883 

1943 

123.7 

.808 

1942-43 

122.0 

.820 

1944 

125.7 

.796 

1943-44 

124.9 

.801 

1945 

128.6 

.778 

194445 

127.7 

.783 

1946 

139.5 

.717 

1945-46 

132.6 

.754 

1947 

159.6 

.621 

194647 

154.6 

.647 

1948 

171.9 

.582 

1947-48 

169.1 

.591 

1949 

170.2 

.588 

194849 

171.5 

.583 

1950 

171.9 

.582 

1949-50 

169.7 

.589 

1951 

185.6 

.539 

1950-51 

181.8 

.550 

1952 

189.8 

.527 

1951-52 

188.8 

.530 

1952-53 

190.6* 

.525 

*  10  months  index.  Sept.  1952  to  June  1953. 


SOURCES: 

Column  2  from  Handbook  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics,  1950  Edition,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  from 
monthly  issues  of  Consumers’  Price  Index 
and  Retail  Food  Prices,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Column  5  computed  by  NEA  Research 


Division,  from  monthly  indexes  for  school 
year  beginning  in  September  and  ending 
with  August.  Data  obtained  from  National 
Education  Association,  Research  Division, 
Economic  Status  of  Teacher  in  1952-1953, 
Washington,  D.  C.  1952,  p.  10. 

Columns  3  and  6:  reciprocals  of  figures 
in  columns  2  and  5  respectively. 


NEWT  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW, 


I. 


1 

I  Revised  Consumer  Price  Index 

I  The  new  index  differs  from  the  old 
5  in  three  ways.  (1)  Technical  improve¬ 
ments  in  items  priced  and  in  weights 
assigned  to  each  item  have  been  made 
to  letter  measure  the  changes  in  the 
<  prices  that  enter  into  the  living  costs  of 
I  moderate-income  families  in  cities. 

I  (2)  The  list  of  cities  where  items  are 
priced  has  been  changed  to  make  the 
index  represent  cities  in  general.  (3) 
The  base  period  will  be  the  three-year 
^  period  1947-1949. 

4  It  is  the  new  base  that  is  confusing. 
The  November  1952  adjusted  index 
was  191.1  which  informs  us  that  prices 
were  91.1  percent  higher  on  the  aver¬ 
age  than  in  the  base  years  1935-1939. 
With  the  same  prices,  we  find  that  on 
the  revised  consumer  price  index 
*  the  November  1952  figure  is  114.3; 
for  prices  on  the  average  were  14.3 
percent  above  those  in  the  base  years 

_  1947-49.  Figures  on  the  adjusted  in- 

dex  can  be  roughly  converted  to  the 
revised  series  by  multiplying  by  0.6. 
The  accurate  conversion  factor  is 
_  0.5980861.  Table  2  provides  the  re¬ 
vised  index  figures  on  a  calendar  year 
and  school  year  basis.  The  publication 
■  of  the  revised  index  does  not  affect 
the  accuracy  of  figures  already  pub¬ 
lished  nor  does  it  affect  figures  on 
purchasing  power  of  salaries  in  terms 
of  any  base  year  previously  used.  It  is 
primarily  an  indication  for  us  to  shift 
our  thinking  to  a  new  “norm”. 

New  Jersey  Consumer  Price  Index 
The  New  Jersey  index  put  out  by 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  consistently  runs  several 
points  above  the  adjusted  series  of  the 
^  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  This  is 
^  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
j  New  Jersey  index  uses  the  single 
—  month  of  June  1939  as  the  base.  The 
selection  of  items  and  the  weights  as¬ 
signed  further  account  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  and,  of  course.  New  Jersey  prices 
would  differ  from  the  average  of  the 
nation. 

There  are  several  limitations  to  the 
use  of  the  New  Jersey  index  even  for 
use  with  data  about  New  Jersey.  The 
index  does  not  provide  figures  prior 
to  1937  and  a  new  figure  is  released 
bi-monthly  whereas  the  adjusted  or 
revised  index  is  issued  monthly. 


NOVEMBER.  1953 

li _ 


TABLE  B 

REVISED  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX,  ALL  ITEMS,  AND 
PURCHASING  POWER  OF  DOLLAR 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
(Average  1947-1949=100) 


Cml^udmr  T#«r 

But!  1 

Sci—t  Y—r 

Mstit 

r«ar 

tmdtx 

fMT€k»$tmg  r*w«r 

•/  «a*  DxlUr  im 
1947-1949  OaJIart 

UM 

VMr 

Imdtx 

Ynrchm$tug  fmxxr 
•/  tbt  Miar  ta 
1947-1949  DaJIari 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1919 

74.0 

<1.351 

1918-19 

70.9 

$1,410 

1929 

73.3 

1.364 

1928-29 

73.2 

1.366 

1933 

55.3 

1.808 

1932-33 

55.3 

1.808 

1939 

59.4 

1.684 

1938-39 

59.4 

1.684 

1940 

59.9 

1.669 

1939-40 

59.9 

1.669 

1941 

62.9 

1.590 

1940-41 

61.1 

1.637 

1942 

69.7 

1.435 

194142 

67.8 

1.475 

1943 

74.0 

1.351 

1942-43 

73.0 

1.370 

1944 

75.2 

1.330 

1943-44 

74.7 

1.339 

1945 

76.9 

1.300 

1944-45 

76.4 

1.309 

1946 

83.4 

1.199 

1945-46 

79.3 

1.261 

1947 

95.5 

1.047 

1946-47 

92.5 

1.081 

1948 

102.8 

.973 

1947-48 

101.2 

.988 

1949 

101.8 

.982 

194849 

102.6 

.975 

1950 

102.8 

.973 

1949-50 

101.5 

.985 

1951 

111.0 

.901 

1950-51 

108.7 

.920 

1952 

113.5 

.881 

1951-52 

112.9 

.886 

1952-53 

114.0* 

*  .877 

*  10  months  index.  Sept.  1952  to  June  1953. 
SOURCES: 

Column  2  from  Consumer  Price  Index — 
United  States:  All  Items,  1913  Forward — 
Series  A-J,  issued  by  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Janu¬ 
ary  1953. 

Column  5  computed  by  the  NJEA  Re¬ 


search  Division  using  monthly  indexes  and 
a  school  year  beginning  in  ^ptember  and 
ending  with  August. 

Columns  3  and  6  were  computed  by  the 
NJEA  Research  Division  and  are  reciprocals 
of  the  figures  in  Columns  2  and  5  respec¬ 
tively. 


TABLE  C 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  CONSUMER  PRICES  IN  NEW  JERSEY  AND 
PURCHASING  POWER  OF  THE  DOLLAR 
(June  1939=100.0) 


CaUwdtT  Tttmr  tiuh 


Yemr 

farrSaitas  Fawar 
l»dt*  a/  tkt  Daltar  in 

/■tM  1919  Oallari 

1 

2 

3 

1939 

100.7 

$.993 

1940 

101.8 

.982 

1941 

111.2 

.899 

1942 

124.0 

.806 

1943 

130.9 

.764 

1944 

134.0 

.746 

1945 

138.4 

.723 

1946 

150.4 

.665 

1947 

166.0 

.602 

l‘M8 

181.4 

.551 

1949 

177.1 

.565 

1950 

177.5 

.563 

1951 

192.5 

.519 

1952 

•  197.4 

.507 

*  Index  from  Sept.  1952  to  June  1953  only. 

SOURCES: 

Column  2  and  column  5  computed  by  the 
NJEA  Research  Division  from  bi-monthly 
indexes  for  the  calendar  year  or  school  year 
(September  to  August)  found  in  Supple¬ 
ment  No.  3,  Consumer  Prices  in  New  Jersey, 
Vol.  13,  No.  6  Consumer  Prices  in  New  Jer- 


StSmI  Yfr  Batii 


Sfiaat 

Taar 

Purek^irng 

ludtx  •/  tkx  D^lUr  hf 

Jmmx  t939  DmiUrt 

4 

5 

6 

1938-39 

100.4 

$.996 

1939-40 

101.4 

.986 

1940-41 

105.9 

.944 

194142 

120.3 

.831 

1942-43 

129.3 

.773 

1943-44 

132.6 

.754 

194445 

137.1 

.729 

1945-46 

143.9 

.695 

194647 

161.5 

.619 

1947-48 

177.7 

.563 

194849 

180.0 

.556 

1949-50 

175.1 

.571 

1950-51 

188.0 

.532 

1951-52 

196.4 

.509 

1952-53 

197.2* 

.507 

sey,  June  1951,  and  Vol.  15,  No.  5  Consumer 
Prices  in  New  Jersey,  June  1953,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Labor. 

Columns  3  and  6  computed  by  NJEA  Re¬ 
search  Divisiem.  These  are  reciprocals  of 
figures  in  columns  2  and  5  respectively. 


R  a  9  a  10  3 


NEW  JERSEY 


LecisLATuRe 

pnoYtoe  FOR 

«*‘MTCMANCe  c 

A  thorough 
EJ^p/c/rnr  srsiti 
"•»«  »>OM.(C  SCM 


See  NJEA  State  Fair  Exhibit 


Estimated  200, 


Attention  irat  greatest  at  the. 
ahote  sections  of  the  exhibit. 


A  N  estimated  200,000  persons  saw  the  NJEA  exhibit  at  the  New  Jersey  State 
Fair  in  Trenton.  September  27  through  October  4.  Housed  in  the  new  educa¬ 
tion  building,  and  occupying  55  feet  of  wall  space,  the  exhibit  brought  the 
problems  of  Teachers  Salaries  and  State  Aid  before  a  noticeably  interested  public. 

This  exhibit,  which  was  first  seen  at  the  NEA  Convention  in  Miami,  will  be 
on  displav  in  Convention  Hall  for  teachers  to  see  during  the  NJEA  Convention. 
November  11-14,  at  Atlantic  City.  The  exhibit  panels  were  designed  and 
prepared  by  the  Art  Department,  Newark  State  Teachers  College. 


Before  you  carve  the  Turkey  . 
“SKIPPY  AND  THE  3  R’S^ 
WATV,  Ch.  13,  1:00  P.M. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  26 


"J  Ureath  of  7resh  Mr  in  JntelligeHce  Zesting! 

—is  what  th«y  soy  about 


O  gives  all  children 
equal  opportunity 
to  demonstrate 
their  basic  intel¬ 
lectual  resources. 

O  is  one  that  chil¬ 
dren  Uke  to  take. 

O  stimulates  and  mo¬ 
tivates  children’s 
problem-solving 
ability. 


A  MW  and  unique  measure  of  generol  intelligence  and 
problem-solving  ability  for  children  in  grades  1-d  — 
independent  of  reading  skill,  school  instruction,  or 
speed  of  response.  A  monograph  and  manual  on  j 
the  theory  and  use  of  this  test  is  available  for  80<.  j 


by  ALLISON  DAVIS 
and  KENNETH  EELLS 


information  and  specimen  sets 
may  be  obtained  from: 


Yonkers-on- Hudson 
New  York 

C.  C.  Renick.  New  jersey  RepreteaiMtre 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


Report  of  Aodit  «  1953 


AUDITING  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the 
Report  of  the  Auditor  employed  to  examine  the  Cash  Receipts  and  Dis¬ 
bursements  Book,  Ledger,  Receipt  Books,  Vouchers,  Bank  Books  and 
Cancelled  Checks  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  covering  the  period  September  1,  1952  -  August  31,  1953.  The 
Report  of  said  Auditor  attests  to  the  correctness  of  the  Treasurer’s 
accounts. 

Frances  R.  Peterman 
Ethel  E.  Dettman 
Mildred  D.  Hough 

Date;  Trenton,  N.  J. 

October  6,  1953 


This  report  of  audit  of  the  accounts 
of  the  New  jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  August 
31,  1953  includes  the  following  finan¬ 
cial  statements: 

Exhibit  A — Analysis  of  Cash  Funds 
for  the  Year; 

Exhibit  B — Statement  of  Financial 
Condition  as  at  August 
31,  1953; 

Exhibit  C — Current  Fund  Income 
for  the  Year; 

Exhibit  D — Current  Fund  Expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  Year; 
Exhibit  El — Analysis  of  Capital  Ac¬ 
counts  for  the  Year. 

The  scope  of  this  comprehensive 
audit  comprised  the  examination  of 
the  financial  transactions  in  all  the 
funds  for  accuracy  of  accounting  and 
appropriateness  of  classification,  the 
verification  of  account  balances  ap¬ 
pearing  as  items  on  these  financial 
statements,  and  the  vouching  of  trans¬ 
actions  to  original  sources  where  such 
vouchers  were  available  and  to  the 
extent  that  we  deemed  necessary. 

In  conformity  with  the  cash  basis 
of  accounting  on  which  the  association 
operates,  and  consistent  with  the  re¬ 
vised  form  of  the  accounting  records, 
all  receipts  and  expenditures  of  cash 
are  shown  on  the  financial  statements 
in  their  gross  amount;  items  of  the 
nature  of  convention  exhibit  space 
rentals,  dinner  receipts  at  meetings 
and  reimbursements  of  operating  costs 
are  shown  as  items  of  income  on  Ex¬ 
hibit  C  instead  of  appearing  as  offsets 
to  expenditures  on  Exhibit  D.  This 
policy  accounts  in  part  for  the  excess 
of  the  actual  cash  receipts  over  the 
anticipated  receipts,  shown  on  Exhibit 
E,  in  the  amount  of  $20,000.00.  This 
policy  also  accounts  in  full  for  the 
excess  of  expenditures  over  the  budg¬ 
eted  expenditures  of  more  than  $10,- 
000.00.  Hence,  no  funds  were  spent 
without  proper  authorization. 

Exhibit  A  presents  an  analysis  of 
the  cash  funds  only,  exclusive  of  in¬ 
vestments  in  bonds,  equipment  and 
real  estate.  The  jietty  cash  fund  bal¬ 
ances  and  expenditures  appear  in  all 
statements  as  a  part  of  the  current  fund 
since  this  cash  is  operated  as  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  general  fund.  Trans¬ 
actions  in  petty  cash  will  be  restored 
to  the  imprest  system.  The  reserve 


fund,  for  mortgage  interest  and  mort¬ 
gage  reduction,  is  analyzed  on  Exhibit 
E.  The  gifts  fund,  for  the  purchase  of 
headquarters  furnishings,  was  in¬ 
creased  during  the  year  by  gifts  to 
the  amount  of  $289.75.  No  charges  to 
this  fund  have  been  made  fur  furniture 
and  equipment  purchased  during  the 
year. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  is  shown  on  Exhibit  B.  Cash 
accounts  were  reconciled  with  state¬ 
ments  received  from  the  several  banks 
of  deposit.  The  bonds,  consisting  of 
United  States  Savings  bunds  of  par 
value  $19,(XX).00  and  City  of  North- 
field,  New  Jersey  school  bonds  of  par 
value  $8,000.00,  were  inspected  at  the 
safe  deposit  vaults  of  the  bank  on 
August  27,  1953.  Additions  to  the 
office  furniture  and  equipment  account 


during  the  year  were  new  furniture  in 
the  amount  of  $124.89  and  equipment 
costing  $899.74.  Depreciation  on  fur¬ 
niture  and  equipment  is  set  up  at  5% ; 
pending  a  statement  of  policy,  no  de¬ 
preciation  is  set  up  on  the  building 
account.  A  property  record  of  equip¬ 
ment,  listing  items,  description  and 
location,  is  maintained,  with  a  copy 
in  the  safe  deposit  box  at  the  bank  as 
a  basis  for  insurance. 

Receipts  of  cash  were  verified  by 
reference  to  supporting  records.  Active 
membership  dues  were  collected  at 
$5.00  each  from  27,688  members  and 
at  $1.00  each  from  26  members.  Ad¬ 
vertising  income  was  compared  with 
the  advertisers’  ledger  and  with  adver¬ 
tising  space  in  the  Review.  All  matured 
interest  coupons  on  bonds  were  col¬ 
lected.  Interest  on  savings  accounts 


EXHIBIT  A 

ANALYSIS  OF  FUNDS 


For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1953 


Balances,  September  1.  1952 

Cash  in  Bank  . 

Petty  Cash  . 

Receipts,  Exhibit  C  . 

Current 

.  $  16,645.31 

.  220.34 

.  179360.83 

Reserve 
$  9,115.75 

24,811.00 

GlfU 
$  1035 

289.75 

Total 
$  25,77131 
22034 
304,461.58 

Expenditures,  Exhibit  D  ... 

19632638 
.  186,570.58 

33,926.75 

15,080.00 

300.10 

230,45333 

201,650.58 

Balances,  August  31,  1953. 
Ebchibit  B  . 

.  $  9,655.80 

$18,846.75 

$300.10 

$  28,803.65 

Composition 

Cash  in  Bank,  Checking  . 

Petty  Cash  . 

Saving  Accounts  . 

OK  THE  Funds  at  August  31,  1953 

.  $  9,146.51  $  9,731.00  $300.10 

.  50939  —  — 

.  —  9,115.75  — 

$  19,177.61 
50939 
9,115.75 

ToUb  . 

.  $  9,655.80 

$18,846.75 

$300.10 

$  38,802.65 

NOVEMBER,  1953 


P  «  9  •  t  0  5 


EXHIBIT  B 
STATEMENT  OF 
FINANCIAL  CONDITION 

As  AT  August  31,  1953 
ASSETS 

Cash: 

Checking  Account: 

Current  Fund  . . .  $9,146^1 
Reserve  Fund  ..  9,731.00 
Gifts  Fund  ....  300.10 


$19,177.61 

Petty  Cash  Fund  .  509iJ9 

Savings  Accounts  .  9,115.75 


Total  Cash  .  $28302.65 

Investments: 

Bonds,  Par  value  .  27,000.00 

Equipment: 

Office  Furniture 
and  Ekiuipment  .$22302.73 
Less  Reserve  for 

Depreciation  . .  5,073.86  17328.87 


EXHIBIT  D 

CURRENT  FUND  EXPENDITURES 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1953 


Headquarters: 
Land  and 
Improvements 
Building  . 


$37,092.94 

.  79,67537  116,76831 


Administration : 

Salaries  . . 

Executive  Committee . 

Delegate  Assembly  . 

Traveling  Expenses  . 

Employees  Pension  . . 

Social  Security  Taxes  . . 

Office  Expense: 

Stationery  and  Supplies . 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  ... 

Postage  and  Ebcpress  . 

Dues  and  Subscriptions . 

Auditing  Expense  . 

Miscellaneous  Office  Expense 


$190399.83 


LIABILITIES 

Mortgage  Payable  .  $39,000.00 

CAPITAL 

Current  Capital  ..$  9,655.80 

Reserve  Capital _  18346.75 

Gifts  CapiUl  ....  300.10 

Investment  Capital  27,000.00 

Equipment  Capital  95397.16  151399.83 


$190399.83 


Actuarial  Service  .... 

Insurance  . 

Flowers  and  Gratuitie; 
Hospitality  . 


500.00 

21134 

248.40 

190.56 


EXHIBIT  C 

CURRENT  FUND  INCOME 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31, 1953 
Membership  Dues: 

Active  Members  .$138,466.00 
Associate  Members  3.255.03 
Retired  Teachers  2,010.00  $143,731.00 


$  92,05539 


Publications: 

New  Jersey  Educational  Review 


Committees: 

Audit  . 

Budget  . 

Centennial  . 

Convention  Study  . 

Coordinating  . 

Dues  and  Service  . 

Editorial  . 

Elections  . 

Enrollment  . 

Handbook  . 

Headquarters  Furniture  . 

Insurance  . 

Leadership  Conference  . 

Legislative  . 

National,  State  and  Local  Relationships 

Necrology  . 

Nominating  . . 

Pension  Policy  . 

Research  . 

Salary  . 

State  Aid  . 

Teachers  Education  and  High  Standards 
Welfare  . 


20.42 

62.86 

218.74 

78.15 

429.57 
142.21 
229.84 
274.08 

2,664.78 

107.16 

53.70 
338.38 

498 
1396.15 
5934 
3432 
'  398.25 

732.58 

82.70 
104.51 

79.69 

271.36 

216.36 


New  Jersey 
Edncatioiial  Review: 

Advertising  Income  $19394.88 
Subscription  and 
Sales  .  128.10 


Meetings: 

Convention  .... 
Leadership 
Conference  . . . . 
Legislative 
Conference  . . . . 
Future  Teachers 
of  America  ... 


$  10300.00 


51830 


NEA.  Field 

Service  . 

State  Aid  . 

Interest  on 
Investments  .... 
Refunds  of 
Expenditures  . . . 
Centennial  Expendi¬ 
tures  Reimbursed 


17330 


Conventions  and  Meetings: 

Convention . 

Leadership  Conference  _ 

Legislative  Conference  .... 
Future  Teachers  of  America 


15325.79 

69830 


Total  Income, 
Current  Fund  . . 
Capital  ReceipU: 

Assessments  . 

Gifts  to  Head¬ 
quarters  Account 


17936033 


$24311.00 


Speelal  AcUvitlca: 

State  Aid  . 

Pension  Program 
Teacher  Welfare 


$204,46138 


Total  Receipts 


ms- 


[un¬ 

cial 


my- 

irith 

ctly 

and 

the 


Dues  and  Services  Program 

Centennial  Program  . 

Films  . . 

N£.A.  Delegates  . 

Emergency  Fund  . 

Headquarters  Expense: 

Repairs  to  Building  . 

Operating  Costs 

Salaries  . 

Supplies  . 

Fuel  . 

Eleotrlc  . 

Water  . 

Taxes  . 

Insurance  . 

RepaL  s  to  Equ  pment  .. 

Total  Current  Costs  . 


Capital  Expenditures: 

Purchase  of  Furniture  and  Equipment 

Total  Current  Fund  Expenditures  . 

Reserve  Fund  Expenditures: 

Interest  on  Mortgage . 

Mortgage  Reduction  . 


2.138.59 

147.08 

535.60 

421.63 

22.20 

2,528.00 

1,028.00 

345.45 


129.86 

2373.42 

400.00 

3,608.83 

1,685.00 


1,540.57 


7,166.55 


2,080.00 

13,000.00 


20,743.79 


8,707.12 

18534535 

1,024.63 

1^57038 


15,080.00 


Total  Expenditures 


handle  films 


>539 

>1.07 


D0.66 


47.72 
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EXHIBIT  E 

ANALYSIS  OF  CAPITAL  ACCOUNTS 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1953 
Current  Fund  CiH>ital 


Budget 


Operating  Expenditures: 

Administrat'on  . 

Publications  . 

Committees  . 

Meetings  . 

State  Aid  and  . 

Pension  Program  . 

Teacher  Welfare  . 

Dues  and  Services  Program  ... 

Centennial  Program  . 

Films  . 

N.EA.  Delegates  . 

Emergency  Fund  . 

Headquarters,  Repairs  . 

Headquarters,  Operating  Costs 
Capital  Expenditures 
New  Equipment  . . 


Gain  from  Actual  over  Budget 
Current  Capital,  Free  Balance 


Budget 

Actual 

Balance 

$  17325.70 

$  16,865.55 

($  360.15) 

159,000.00 

179360.83 

20,360.83 

$176325.70 

$19632638 

$20,000.68 

$  88,050.00 

$  92,055.59 

($  4,005.59) 

33,500.00 

38,791.07 

(5391.07) 

13,185.00 

8,000.66 

5,18434 

10,000.00 

17,247.72 

(7347.72) 

11,000.00 

10,654.15 

(56.68) 

402.53 

3,000.00 

1,493.00 

1,510.00 

129.86 

(123.86) 

2,500.00 

2,373.42 

123.58 

400.00 

400.00 

3,600.00 

3,608.83 

(8.83) 

2,000.00 

1,685.00 

315.00 

1300.00 

1,540.57 

(340.57) 

7,000.00 

7,16635 

(166.55) 

1,000.00 

1,024.63 

(24.63) 

.$176,435.00 

$186  570.58 

($10,135.58) 

($20930)  . 

19,655.80 


Reserve  Fund  Capital 


Balance,  September  1,  1952  _ 

Receipts,  Assessments  Received 


Expenditures: 

Interest  on  Mortgage  . 

Mortgage  Reduction  . 

Balance  of  Capital,  August  31,  1953 


NOVEMIER.  1953 


$9,865.10 


$9,115.75 

24311.00 


33326.75 


In  yean  to  come,  you’ll  appreciate 
the  careful  way  your  RCA  “400” 
projector  handles  film.  Thread-Easy 
film  path  makes  threading  a  simpl^ 
understandable  operation. 

Slow-running  sprockets— twice  the 
size  of  ordinary  sprockets— provide  a 
long,  gradual  curve  for  film  to  follow. 
The  thread-easy  film  path  does  away 
with  sharp  bends  which  tear  or  scufl 
film.  It’sdesignedtogiveyou  hundreds 
of  first-run  showings  from  every  film. 

(In  actual  tests  a  film— run 
through  the  RCA  “400”  projec¬ 
tor  700  times— shows  no  sign  of 
wear.  Splices  fail  to  show  any 
sign  of  parting  after  hundreds  of  ^ 
passes  through  the  projector.) 

For  careful  film  handling,  tell  youi 
RCA  Dealer  you  want  the  RCA  “400’’ 
1 6mm  sound  projector. 

— For  fr—  / 
BOOKin/ 
mai  coupon 
NOW 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES, 
Depc.  135AW 

Radio  Corporatiaa  of  Anwrioa 
Camden.  N.  J. 


Pleaic  tend  me  your  oaw.  ft«a  booUat.  RCA 
“400”.  Stmior  and  Jtmior  Sotmd  Film  Profteton. 


$2,080.00 

13,000.00 


15,080.00 
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$18,846.75 
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As  the  Superintendents  See 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

New  Jersey’s  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Administration — of  which 
NJEA  is  one  of  the  sponsors — is  reporting  the  results  of  a  survey  of  New  Jersey 
superintendents.  The  most  recent  summary  gives  the  answers  of  superintend¬ 
ents  to  questions  dealing  with  their  boards  of  education. 

As  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the 

superintendent  of  schools,  the  New  in  most  of  the  boards  (86%).  The 
Jersey  school  board  member  is  a  average  board  has  six  standing  corn- 
conscientious  individual  who  is  keen-  mittees.  Special  committees  are  ap- 
ly  aware  of  his  responsibilities  to  the  pointed  in  some  boards  (30%). 


children  in  providing  a  good  educa¬ 
tional  program. 


During  board  discussions  members 


A  suVvey  conducted  by  New  Jersey’s 

Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  and 

Administration  during  the  spring  of  ‘f**  frequently  to  their  responsibili- 
1952  of  the  New  Jersey  superintend-  taxpayers  (28%). 

ents  (96%)  has  revealed  that  the  During  the  past  three  years  boards 
typical  board  is  elected  (79%)  and  have  usually  adhered  to  policy-mak- 
is  composed  of  9  members  (77%).  jng  functions  (64%).  The  board  acts 
Board  candidates  usually  did  not  'u  a  harmonious  manner  (84%)  and 
conduct  an  election  campaign  (58%).  usually  passes  most  items  by  a  unani- 
Some  candidates  appeared  in  public  nious  vote  (88%).  There  is  little  in¬ 
meeting  at  least  once  before  school  dication  that  the  board  is  divided  into 
election  to  make  known  their  view-  groups  (9%  i . 


point  on  educational  policies  or  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  (45%).  Few  school 


The  board  delegates  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  must  of  its  administrative 


administrators  indicated  that  an  im-  responsibilities  (89%).  The  board 
provement  in  a  board's  standing  in  secretary  is  in  charge  of  the  business 
the  community  would  be  brought  administration  of  the  school  system 
about  by  a  change  from  an  appointed  in  some  cases  (45%).  About  one- 
board  to  an  elected  board  (5%)  or  fourth  of  the  boards  consider  the 
from  an  elected  board  to  an  appointed  board  secretary  responsible  to  the 
board  (6%).  The  superintendents  be-  superintendent;  the  relations  between 
lieved  that  their  board  was  represent-  board  secretary  and  superintendent 
ative  of  a  cross  section  of  the  com-  are  harmonious  and  cooperative 
munity  (74%).  (85%).  The  board  secretary  (district 

Board  members  are  faithful  in  at-  clerk  I  is  a  member  of  the  board  in 
tendance  at  board  meetings.  The  five-  but  few  cases  (18%). 
member  boards  have  all  members  Few  boards  have  given  the  super¬ 
present  at  over  half  of  the  meetings  intendent  additional  professional  as- 
while  eight  or  more  members  of  the 
nine-member  boards  are  present  for  ~~ 

48%  of  the  meetings.  Attendance  is  \  I 

better  at  five-member  l>oard  meetings. 

The  typical  board  held  twelve  open 
meetings  a  year  which  lasted  about 

21/^  hours  each.  In  addition,  five  board  ■  '1  ~ 

conferences  or  committee-of-the-whole  IVv^ 

meetings  and  seven  committee  meet-  \  i  \  \ 

ings  were  held.  )  (I  ^  1  \  \ 

The  typical  board  devotes  one-fifth  jjy  /  ,1  f/[  \ 

of  the  time  of  the  average  regular  f  J  \  r  1 

meeting  to  consideration  of  education-  P  W  I  /  /\  !/  1 

al  policy  questions.  (zj  1/  I 

The  board  welcomes  and  invites  ^  t  //  15  >  Z' 

citizens  to  attend  (77%)  and  present  <>1  sa 

comments  and  views  (75%)  at  its  If  I  I 

meetings.  Few  boards  make  no  pro-  v.  | 

vision  for  citizens’  expression  of  opin-  \  j 

ions  at  meetings  (2%).  \\  I 

An  average  of  three  citizens  regu- 
larly  attend  open  board  meetings. 

However,  30%  of  the  superintendents 

reported  no  citizens  regularly  attend  He  says  he's  just  out  looking  for  cer- 
open  board  meetings.  tificated  teachers. 

Standing  committees  are  organized  —  Ut  imHn  ir,m  cta  loumAi 


L»t  Lsndtm  from  CTA  Journal 


sistants  in  the  past  three  years  ( 14% ) . 
Increased  office  personnel  or  office 
equipment  was  provided  the  superin 
tendent  in  42%  of  the  districts  re 
ported. 

Superintendents  (60%)  send  board 
members  a  written  report  a  few  days 
prior  to  each  regular  meeting.  Some 
of  these  reports  (43%)  contain  a 
portion  whi^  is  regarded  as  confi¬ 
dential.  The  superintendent  attends 
all  board  meetings  except  when  his 
salary  or  contract  is  under  considers 
tion  (96%). 

Board  members  frequently  report 
to  the  superintendent  reactions  of  ci¬ 
tizens  to  matters  of  school  policy  or 
school  program  (75%).  Superintend 
ents  (70%)  report  that  they  frequent 
ly  consult  with  individual  board  mem 
bers.  Over  half  of  the  superintendents 
find  opportunity  to  spend  time  with 
board  members  socially  (53%). 

The  board  usually  provides  for  ex 
penses  of  delegates  from  the  board 
to  conventions,  work-shops  and  insti¬ 
tutes  (76%)  and  some  provide  edu¬ 
cational  journals  for  each  member 
(41%.». 

The  superintendents  indicated  that 
the  following  changes  would  help  to 
improve  the  board's  standing  in  the 
community:  more  effort  by  the  board 
as  a  whole  to  explain  its  problems  to 
the  people  (47%);  release  of  state¬ 
ments  to  the  public  making  clear  the 
board’s  function  and  the  duties  of 
the  superintendent  (40%) ;  and  recog¬ 
nition  by  board  members  that  thev 
have  no  right  as  individuals  to  com¬ 
mit  the  board  to  any  policy  or  plan 
(35%). 

The  following  have  helped  the 
boards  in  the  past  to  attain  satisfactory 
community  status:  consistent  policy 
within  the  board  of  thinking  and  act¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  the  whole  community 
rather  than  as  special  interest  groups 
(59%),  high  ethical  and  community 
ideals  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of 
board  members  (49%),  and  consist¬ 
ent  effort  by  the  board  not  to  interfere 
with  the  duties  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools  (47%). 

In  relation  to  improving  their  posi 
tions  as  executive  officers  of  the  board, 
the  superintendents  believe  that  the 
following  changes  would  help: 
changes  in  state  law  definitely  specify 
ing  that  a  superintendent  is  the  execu 
tive  officer  of  the  board  of  education 
(54%),  refusal  by  board  members 
to  deal  directly  with  members  of  the 
staff  who  have  not  cleared  their  prob¬ 
lems  through  channels  (39%),  and 
adoption  by  the  board  of  a  policy 
statement  which  would  clarify  the 
superintendent’s  executive  position 
(36%). 
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lAJliat  ^J^appenA  ^ext  ? 


By  DR.  THOMAS  ROBINSON 

President,  Glassboro  State  Teachers  College 


Best  Time:  Is  there  a  best  time  of 
day  for  doing  difficult  work?  A 
recent  study  states  that  the  average 
person  does  his  best  work  in  the 
morning.  Experts  say  that  produc¬ 
tivity  can  be  increased  by  scheduling 
our  most  important  work  for  the 
morning  hours,  and  doing  the  more 
routine  activities  in  the  afternoon.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  hour  for 
productivity  is  the  second  hour  in 
the  morning.  The  first  hour  is  a  sort 
of  warm-up  period.  As  the  noon  hour 
approaches,  efficiency  begins  to  dim¬ 
inish.  A  brief  upswing  after  lunch  is 
followed  by  a  steady  decline. 

In  schedule  making  does  your 
school  attempt  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  studies  on  efficiency 
and  fatigue?  Are  the  most  dif- 
I  hcult  subjects  scheduled  in  the 

I  best  hours?  Is  it  possible  to 
handicap  a  child  by  unwise 
scheduling?  How  could  your  own 
schedule  be  improved? 
Familiarity  Begets  Approval:  A 
survey  of  San  Diego  citizens  showed 
that  71  percent  of  the  citizens  were 


well-satisfied  with  their  schools. 
Danger  spots  lay  in  the  19  percent  who 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  satis¬ 
fied  or  not.  and  in  the  10  percent  who 
expressed  disapproval.  The  citizens  ex¬ 
pressing  greatest  approval  were  those 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  the 
schools — parents.  PTA  members,  and 
frequent  visitors.  Those  who  expressed 
no  opinion  or  disapproval  almost 
without  exception  were  those  who  had 
never  visited  a  school,  knew  nothing 
about  the  system,  and  had  received 
no  understanding  of  the  schools 
through  their  children. 

How  do  the  citizens  in  your  com¬ 
munity  feel  about  its  schools? 
Is  it  possible  for  your  school  it¬ 
self  to  conduct  a  survey  on  the 
question?  What  techniques  and 
procedures  do  you  now  use  to 
reach  persons  who  have  few  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  school?  How  can 
you  and  your  school  get  these 
people  into  your  school  to  see 
the  exciting  process  of  modem 
education? 


TO  HELP  YOU 
TEACH  A 

TOUCHY  SUBJECT 


Few  subjects  are  as  delicate  to  teach 
as  menstrual  hygiene.  To  help  you  han¬ 
dle  this  sensitive  topic,  the  makers  of 
MODESS  have  prepared  a  series  of 
booklets.  Here  is  the  latest  list  of  this 
valuable  free  educational  material. 

For  Pre-Teen  Girls.  “Sally  and  Mary 
and  Kate  Wondered,”  a  charming  little 
book,  explains  menstniation  simply  and 
clearly. 

For  Eorly-Teen  Girls.  “Growing  Up 
and  Liking  It”  gives  the  physical  facts 
of  menstruation  and  offers  helpful  hints 
on  health,  poise  and  good  grooming. 

For  Fully  Matured  Girls.  “It's  So 
Much  Easier  When  You  Know”  has 
detailed  information  about  the  use  of 
tampons  for  sanitary  protection. 


FREE!  Order  as  many  copies  of  these 
useful  booklets  as  you  wish.  Just  mail 
coupon  below. 


f - 1 

I  Anne  Shelby,  Personal  Products  Corp. 

S  Box  S366-I1.  Milltown,  N.  J. 

I  Please  send  me: 

,  Q  booklets  “Sally  and  Mary  and  Kate 
I  Wondered” 

1  Q  booklets  “Growing  Up  and  Liking  It” 

I  Q]  booklets  “It’s  So  Much  Easier  When 
I  You  Know” 

I  Name _ 

I  (PLXAss  rxurr) 

I  Address _ 

I  Chy _ State 

I  (OSsr  gaod  only  ia  U.  S.  Ad 
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nor  general  education  is  intended  to 
produce  fully  skilled  artisans.  At  best, 
when  well  done,  either  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion  provides  a  kind  of  pre-apprentice¬ 
ship. 

Although  in  the  general  high  school 
the  occupational  significance  of  some 
areas  of  the  curriculum  is  widely  rec¬ 
ognized,  the  occupational  implications 
of  other  subjects  are  often  overlooked 
by  pupils,  administrators,  teachers  and 
parents.  The  way  in  which  the  general 
high  school  contributes  to  the  initial 
stages  in  the  development  of  salable 
skills  is  worth  examining. 

Obviously  the  college  preparatory 
program  is  occupationally  significant. 
The  wide  variation  in  college  entrance 
requirements  is  now  recognized  by 
most  high  schools  to  such  an  extent 
that  each  pupil  is  encouraged  under 
guidance  to  select  a  college  of  his 
choice  and  to  follow  a  high  school 
program  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  particular  college.  A  college 
preparatory  “catch-all”  program  is  no 
longer  realistic.  In  preparation  for 
college  admission,  the  selection  of 
subjects  which  tie  together  the  pupil's 
interests,  abilities,  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  college  directs  the  pupil 
into  fields  of  study  which  will  have  a 
great  influence  upon  later  specializa¬ 
tion  and  eventual  employment. 

The  field  of  business  education  in 
our  general  high  schools  is  primarily 
directed  toward  office  employment, 
particularly  in  courses  in  typing,  sten¬ 
ography,  Lookkeeping,  filing  and  office 
machines.  In  other  areas  of  business 
education  there  are  also  occupational 
implications  which  are  not  so  well 
met.  Although  1,900  graduates  an¬ 
nually  become  employed  in  retail  sell¬ 
ing,  there  are  only  13  high  schools  in 
the  state  which  offer  vocationally  or¬ 
ganized  courses  in  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion.  In  these  courses  there  are  235 
pupils  enrolled.  Many  schools  offer 
courses  in  salesmanship;  they  enroll 
4,400  pupils  but,  as  generally  taught, 
these  courses  do  not  recognize  their 
occupational  significance,  certainly  not 
to  the  extent  that  occupational  signifi¬ 
cance  is  recognized  in  stenography 
courses. 

•Many  of  the  offerings  in  the  field 
of  business  education  have  possibilities 
of  occupational  significance  to  more 
pupils  than  are  reached.  The  ability 
to  type  has  only  recently  become  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  .skill  which  is  helpful  for 
almost  everyone.  Less  well-recognized 
as  having  occupational  significance  is 
the  need  for  understanding  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system,  the  need  for  knowing 
how  to  keep  personal  accounts  and  to 
budget  one’s  income,  the  need  to  un¬ 
derstand  some  of  the  elements  of  law 
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Some  Occupational  Implications 
Of  General  Secondary  Education 

By  ABLETT  H.  FLVRY 


Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education 

The  trend  toward  practicality  in  the  high  school  curriculum  has  been  well- 
marked.  The  development  of  salable  skills  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  ten 
imperative  needs.  The  Life  Adjustment  Education  movement  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  kind  of  learning  which  will  be  useful.  Employers  ask  that 
*  '  ‘  '  •  -  .  ~  i^now 

ith  their  fellows  and  to  lead  in  constructive  action,  and  3)  who 
in  which  our  economy  operates, 
in  today’s 
is  emphasized  in 
scene.  Where  many 
were  once  available  for  laborers 
whose  work  called  almost  entirely  for  y 

muscle,  now  even  the  lowliest  jobs  re- 

quire  a  fair  amount  of  education.  As  ^,^7- 

technological  advancements  have  been 
made,  there  has  been  an  increasing 
demand  for  higher  and  higher  levels 
of  education  among  our  citizenry.  Our 
productive  as 

ready  a  high  level,  finds  further 

advancement  hampered  by  insuffi- 

workers  whose  education  has 
reached  the  technical  and  professional 

stages.  Whereas  former  times  each  ^^^^^BBB|B|m[mi| 

individual  was  urged  to  advance  his 

education  for  his  own  personal  benefit.  Dl*-  ABLETT  H.  FLURY 

today  we  recognize  a  generally  high  of  the  learning  undertaken  and  upon 


the  schools  produce  pupils  1)  who  have  command  of  the  3  R 

how  to  work  w . 

understand  the  setting 
The  need  for  practicality 
secondary  education 
the  whole  social 
jobs 


appearing  in  contracts,  social  security, 
labor  relations,  borrowing  and  lending 
money,  and  the  income  tax.  For  the 
plumber  who  runs  his  own  little  busi¬ 
ness,  for  the  doctor  or  lawyer,  for  the. 
farmer,  for  the  housewife  much  in  the 
field  of  general  business  education  is 
occupationally  significant. 

Let  us  look  quickly  at  the  occupa¬ 
tional  significance  of  other  subjects 
taught  in  high  school.  In  science, 
knowledge  and  skills  are  developed 
which  are  useful  to  the  technician, 
the  home-owner  and  the  user  of  mod¬ 
em  labor-saving  devices.  The  social 
studies  provide  understanding  for  those 
pupils  who  may  wish  to  enter  politics. 
With  our  growing  world  responsibili¬ 
ties  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
has  occupational  significance.  And  so 
it  goes  through  the  various  subject 
fields.  In  most  cases,  such  additional 
training  and  education  are  required 
but  the  groundwork  for  occupational 
interest  and  eventual  employment  has 
been  developed  in  high  school  study. 

The  command  of  functional  spoken 
and  written  English  is  a  basic  occupa 
tional  skill.  So  is  the  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  the  printed  word.  A  command 
of  the  computational  processes  in  arith¬ 
metic  i.s  basic  to  most  occupations. 
One  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Brigg’s  tenets 
which  is  seldom  recited  states,  “It  is 
a  function  of  the  high  school  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  expand  the  basic  skills  which 
have  been  begun  in  the  elementary 
school.” 

Art  and  music  may  be  regarded  as 
cultural  subjects  by  many  people  but 
there  will  be  others  who  will  find  in 
the.se  fields  a  satisfying  and  profitable 
life's  work.  These  subjects  illustrate 
well  the  idea  that  only  by  looking  at 
the  pupil's  purpose  can  we  decide 
whether  a  subject  is  occupational  or 
cultural.  The  pupil  may  even  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  subject  for  quite  some 
time  before  he  clarifies  his  purpose. 

A  broad  program  of  industrial  arts 
includes  opportunity  for  experience  in 
wood  working,  metal  working,  auto 
maintenance  and  simple  repairs,  elec¬ 
trical  work  and  electronics  applic.<- 
tions,  and  printing.  Pupils  may  work 
with  many  other  materials  besides 
wood  and  metals,  such  as  ceramics, 
plastics  and  leather.  They  acquire  an 
understanding  of  materials  and  skills 
in  the  use  of  many  hand  tools  ust'd  in 
the  trades,  in  assembly  lines  and  in 
simple  maintenance  operations. 

The  occupational  significance  of 
home  economics  for  the  homemaker  is 
apparent.  Home  economics’  courses 
may  also  stimulate  pupils  to  take 
further  training  in  such  fields  of  em¬ 
ployment  as  home  decorating,  restau¬ 
rant  and  tea  room  work  or  dietetics. 

NOVEMIER.  1913 


The  trend  toward  practicality  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  findings  of  research 
which  indicate  that  no  subject  or  group 
of  subjects  has  a  monopoly  on  the 
ability  to  develop  the  skills  of  good 
thinking.  The  interest  of  pupils  is 
more  likely  to  be  aroused  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  study  by  a  realization  of  its  prac¬ 
ticality  than  by  such  generalized  state¬ 
ments  as  “This  subject  will  strengthen 
your  mind”.  Research  has  shown  us 
that  any  transfer  which  takes  place 
comes  about  not  by  the  subject  matter 
which  is  taught  but  by  the  experiences 
to  which  the  pupil  is  exposed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  way  in  which  the 
pupil  is  taught  to  generalize  about  his 


experiences  and  then  to  use  his  gener¬ 
alizations. 

Teachers  may  make  more  use  of  one 
of  the  drives  which  hold  pupils  in 
school;  the  desire  to  make  a  good  liv¬ 
ing.  Under  stimulation  pupils  will  try 
to  discover  for  themselves  some  of  the 
occupational  significances  of  the  va¬ 
rious  fields  of  study.  Teachers  may 
help  pupils  see  what  additional  train¬ 
ing  beyond  high  school  will  help  them 
to  advance.  Principals,  guidance  per¬ 
sonnel,  heads  of  departments  and  cur¬ 
riculum  workers  may  well  coordinate 
their  efforts  to  help  teachers  and 
pupils  become  aware  of  the  occupa¬ 
tional  significance  of  many  of  the 
subjects  taught  in  general  high  school. 


Lower  Automobile  Insurance 
Rates  for  Teachers.^ 


'^^ILL  ROGERS,  it  was,  who  said:  “To  be  a  teacher,  you  gotta  be 
^  good." 

Yes,  you  may  have  thought  so,  too,  but  now  statistics  prove  it. 

Automobile  accident  experience  proves  that  teachers,  among  other 
preferred  risks,  are  far  more  careful  than  average  drivers  —  have 
fewer  accidents  —  drive  less  miles  —  take  better  care  of  their  cars. 

Although  these  are  reasons  enough  for  the  lower  rates  you 
should  be  paying  for  your  automobile  insurance,  there’s  also  this  im¬ 
portant  factor:  when  underwriting  automobile  insurance,  a  high  value 
is  placed  on  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  teachers. 

At  last,  teachers  are  now  winning  proper  consideration  for  their 
careful  driving  by  being  recognized  as  preferred  risks. 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  COMPANY  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  the  pioneer  in  providing  lower  auto  insurance 
rates  and  unexcelled  service  for  preferred  risks.  This  company  recog¬ 
nizes  the  preferential  status  of  teachers  and  has  an  established  Edu¬ 
cators  Division.  By  eliminating  the  expense  of  agents  and  brokers, 
GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  COMPANY  is  able  to 
offer  you  savings  of  up  to  SO'^r  from  standard  rates. 

A  nation-wide  network  of  over  500  professional,  highly-trained  claims 
attorneys  and  adjusters  assures  fast,  equitable  and  efficient  claim 
service.  To  obtain  complete  information  and  rates,  fill  in  the  coupon 
below  and  forward  it  to  the  Company.  There  is  no  obligation. 


EDUCATORS  DIVISION 


fA  CapiM  Stock  Company. ..Not  Atfiliatod 
with  tho  United  States  Government) 


(io\i:awiE\T  Employees  ‘lance 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  RUILDING,  WASHINGTON  S.  D.  C. 
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Extra  plug-in  outlets  may  be  provided 
for  departmentalized  classes. 

This  system  not  only  enables  the 
homehound  child  to  hear  the  class, 
but,  when  called  upon  to  partieipate 
in  class  discussion,  by  operating  a 
switch,  th»  shut-in  may  be  heard  by 
the  class.  Thus  the  pupil,  even  at  his 


Fourth  Graders  Study  TELEZONIA 


tone  or  busy  signal.  The  instruments 
really  work,  too,  and  enable  pupils 
to  talk  to  one  another  across  the 
classroom. 

The  first  half  of  the  fourth  grade 
was  selected  as  the  best  spot  for  this 
version  of  ‘Telezonia”  because  it’s 
at  this  point  in  the  average  child’s 
education  that  he’s  first  able  to  use 
the  dial  telephone  and  is  advanced  the  classroom 
enough  in  reading  to  use  the  direc-  jy,jg  teachii 
tory.  As  it  is  now  given,  the  course  developed  sev< 
consists  of  several  30-minute  periods 
which  cover  not  only  use  of  the  tele-  i  ,  •  ,u  u 
phone  itself  but  also  projects  on  the  ^ 

history  of  communications.  .  .  .u  l 

T-  ■  1  u  .1  -  -r  states  througr 

leachers  have  noted  some  signiti-  .  m  i 

cant  things  from  the  work  thus  far: 
the  children  have  shown  an  increas-  i 

ing  interest  in  correct  speech,  history  diiierent  local 
of  communications  and — cood  man-  charge 

ners.  $13.00  per 

school  instal 

Shut-Ins  Participate  By  Two-Way  Telephone  five  departii 

A  new  solution  to  the  problem  of  panies.  Electronic  int?rcommunicai-  ^veral^cldld 
educating  the  homebound  child  has  tion  units,  of  the  type  used  in  offices,  class  o 

been  provided  by  the  use  of  the  tele-  are  specially  engineered  for  use  with 
phone,  which  may  supplement  and  telephone  lines.  There  is  a  home  sta-  , 

make  more  effective  the  work  of  the  tion  with  a  talk  switch  and  volume  J^hools  in 

home  teacher,  by,  in  effect,  bringing  control  for  the  shut-in  child.  This  I-'htle  Falls, 

the  school  to  the  child.  unit  is  connected  by  private  telephone  Stanhope,  Ml 

A  school-to-home  telephone  service  lines  to  an  amplifier  and  a  stationary  .Springs,  and 

is  now  provided  by  the  B(‘ll  System  tor  portable)  classroom  station  with  use  of  this 

and  other  independent  telephone  com-  volume  control,  located  in  the  school,  been  favorali 


Telezonia  is  a  teaching  aid  de¬ 
veloped  hy  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  to  build  proper  telephone  habits. 
It  consists  of  a  sound-color  puppet 
film,  a  film-strip,  student  handbooks, 
teacher  manual,  and  local  telephone 
directory.  Now  the  Paterson  schools 
have  added  a  few  wrinkles  and  built 
it  into  the  course  of  study. 

Superintendent  Louis  J.  Schmerber 
wanted  to  use  the  telephone  itself  to 
help  teach  laneuage  arts  in  the  lower 
grades.  He  felt  this  could  be  related 
to  the  history  of  communications.  A 
group  of  principals  develop«‘d  the 
course  of  study  and  local  telephone 
officials  added  to  the  Telezonia  pack¬ 
age  some  live  telephone  units,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  telephones  and  a  con¬ 
trol  box  from  which  the  teacher  can 
ring  either  phone  and  send  out  dial 


Advertisement 


map«  and  charts. 

Pioneer  Traeks:  Bell  &  Howell  Com¬ 
pany,  7100  McCwmack  Road,  Chi¬ 
cago  45,  Illinois. 

A  new  bulletin  of  interest  and  value 
to  all  those  using  or  contemplating 
the  use  of  magnetic  sound  track  film 
and  magnetic  projectors.  Contains 
many  valuable  suggestions  on  this 
newest  audio  teaching  aid.  Request 
that  your  name  be  placed  on  the  mail¬ 
ing  list  to  receive  the  bulletins  as 
published. 


Superintendent  of  Schools 
Vacancy  in  the 

Township  of  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Applicants  for  the  poistion  should 
send  in  their  applications  to  the 
Township  of  North  Bergen,  Munici¬ 
pal  Building,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 


By  DR.  ARNOLD  W.  REITZE 
Principal,  P.  S.  No.  8,  Jersey  City 
PUBLICATIONS 

Audio-Visual  Commimication  Review: 
Department  of  Audio-Visual  Instruc¬ 
tion,  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  new  publication  in  the  field  of 
communications  for  those  primarily 
interested  in  technical  reports  and 
theoretical  background  of  the  use  of 
audio-visual  aids  in  education.  The 
articles  are  based  on  research  studies, 
theses,  technical  reports  and  similar 
material.  Perhaps  the  only  publica¬ 
tion  which  carries  such  reports  in  de¬ 
tail.  A  magazine  for  the  profes¬ 
sionally  minded  worker  in  audio-vis¬ 
ual  aids.  Subscription  rate  is  $.3.00 
to  members  of  DAVI  or  $4.00  to  non¬ 
members. 

Aadio-Visul  Materials:  Walter  A.  Wlt- 
tlch  and  Charles  P.  Schuller,  Harper 
ti  Brothers,  49  East  33d  Street,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 

Another  excellent  book  in  the  field 
covering  all  phases  from  the  chalk¬ 
board  to  television  as  well  as  back¬ 
ground  material  and  administrative 
information.  It  particularly  stresses 
the  relationship  of  audio-visual  aids 
to  instruction  and  how  they  can  be 
most  effectively  used.  Another  feature 
is  the  varied  and  extensive  use  of  il¬ 
lustrations.  most  of  which  show  ac¬ 
tual  classroom  situations.  The  list 
price  is  $6.0()  with  the  usual  school 
discount. 

Planning  Schools  for  Use  of  Audio-Visual 
Materials:  Department  of  Audio-Vis¬ 
ual  Instruction,  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  N,  W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

An  extremely  helpful  booklet  con¬ 
taining  the  latest  information  for  set¬ 
ting  up  an  auditorium  for  the  most 
effective  use  of  audio-visual  aids.  The 
information  is  based  on  a  re<-ent  sur¬ 
vey  by  the  Department  of  Audio-Vis¬ 
ual  Instruction  and  contains  worth¬ 
while  information  for  both  those  in¬ 
terested  in  constructing  new  schools 
as  well  as  those  contemplating  re¬ 
modeling  or  making  improvements. 
For  sale  from  the  Department  at  SI. 
U.  N.  Gram:  U.  N.  Oram  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.,  220  Ea.st  46th  Street. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

An  interesting  weekly  publication 
dealing  with  inter-relationships  of 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  bulletin  contains  a  great 
deal  of  worthwhile  information  and 
is  well  illustrated  including  large 


40  pupils  took  part.  The  idea 
was  explained  for  all  to  under¬ 
stand  it  and  become  enthusi¬ 
astic.  The  carols  chosen  ' 
told  nativity  story.  To  V-i 
add  dignity  to  program,  [W 
the  group  wore  white 
surplices  over  regular  i 


AFTER  A  BUSY  DAY,  how  rofreshad  tho  satisfying  flavor  of 
delicious  Wrigloy's  Spearmint  Gum  rnokos  you  fool.  And  ,  ^  ^ 

how  roloxod  you  soom  to  got — for  tho  natural  chewing  \ 

helps  relievo  tension.  Just  fry  it.  ■ 
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NJEA  Program 
On  13  Stations 

A  special  program  highlighting 
American  Education  Week  in  New 
Jersey  will  be  aired  by  thirteen  local 
radio  stations  throughout  the  State 
during  the  week  of  November  8-14. 
Aj^aring  on  the  program,  which  is 
being  produced  by  NJEA  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  WTTM,  Trenton,  will  1^ 
Governor  Alfred  E.  Driscoll,  Ablett 
H.  Flury,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Exlucation,  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Leon, 
Newark  Board  of  Elducation  member, 
and  William  R.  Stover,  NJEA  Presi¬ 
dent. 

In  carrying  out  this  year's  AEW 
theme,  GOOD  SCHOOLS  ARE  YOUR 
RESPONSIBILITY,  the  program  will 
deal  primarily  with  problems  faced 
by  administrators,  teachers,  parents, 
and  education-minded  citizens  here  in 
New  Jersey. 

In  addition  to  WTTM.  the  follow¬ 
ing  stations  will  also  carry  the  pro¬ 
gram:  WAAT,  Newark;  WMID,  At¬ 
lantic  City;  WCAM,  Camden; 
WMTR,  Morristown;  WOND,  Pleas- 
antville;  WCMC,  Wildwood;  WKDN, 
Camden;  WSOU-FM,  South  Orange; 
were.  New  Brunswick;  WJLK,  As- 
bury  Park;  WPAT,  Paterson;  and 
WSHJ,  Bridgeton. 


NJEA  MEETING  CALENDAR 
for  1953-54 

Nov.  11:  Executive  Committee 
Nov.  12,  13,  14:  NJEA  Conven¬ 
tion,  Atlantic  City 
Nov.  12:  Delegate  Assembly 
Dec.  11:  Executive  Committee 
Jan.  5:  Legislature  Convenes 
Jan.  22:  Executive  Committee 
Jan.  23:  Delegate  Assembly 
Jan.  30:  Legislative  Conference 
Feb.  13-18:  AASA,  Atlantic  City 
March  19:  Executive  Committee 
March  20:  Leadership  Conference 
April  9:  Executive  Committee 
May  14:  Executive  Committee 
May  15:  Delegate  Assembly 
June  27- July  2:  NEA  Convention, 
New  York  City 


After  the  parade  watch  .  .  . 
“SKIPPY  AND  THE  3  R’S” 
WATV,  Ch.  13,  1:00  P.M. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  26 


Welcome  Neiv  Jersey  Teachers^ 
the  NJEA  booklet  which  was  distrib¬ 
uted  over  the  past  two  months  to 
newly  appointed  New  Jersey  teachers 
through  the  courtesy  of  local  boards 
of  education,  superintendents,  and  af¬ 
filiated  local  teachers'  associations,  has 
received  very  favorable  comment  from 
many  sources  here  in  New  Jersey  and 
elsewhere. 

Dr.  Albert  E.  Jochen,  Director  of 
the  Middlesex  County  Vocational  and 
Technical  High  Schools,  writes  “I 
have  just  received  a  copy  of  Wel¬ 
come  New  Jersey  Teachers  and  I 
felt  I  should  write  immediately  and 
compliment  our  Association  for  a  job 
which  has  long  been  needed.  This  is 
just  one  more  evidence  of  good  pro¬ 
fessional  organization  which  makes 
me  feel  very  happy  to  pay  my  dues 
each  year.  Please  extend  my  compli¬ 
ments  and  appreciation  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  produced  the  booklet”. 

A  letter  from  Roy  K.  Wilson,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  National  School 
Public  Relations  Association,  con¬ 
gratulated  Mr.  Lynch  and  his  com¬ 
mittee  and  went  on  to  say  “This  is  a 
fine  example  of  good  public  relations 
and  should  do  much  to  help  teachers 
to  adjust  readily  to  the  profession  in 
your  state”. 

“I  think  you  have  done  a  very  good 
job  with  the  handbook  Welcome 
New  Jersey  Teachers.  It  is  a  very 
readable  booklet.”  This  comment  came 
from  Vincent  Geiger,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Verona. 

The  very  able  committee  that  pre¬ 
pared  this  NJEA  booklet  was  headed 
by  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  Morris  Town¬ 
ship.  Bernice  Barry,  Leonia;  F. 
Gladys  Camwell,  Paterson;  Herbert  K. 
England,  Salem;  J.  Gilmore  Fisher, 
Ewing  Township;  Ernest  L.  Gilliland, 
Highland  Park;  William  McNeice, 
Trenton;  Cleora  Teffeau,  Camden; 
and  Samuel  E.  Witchell,  Glassboro 
STC,  were  the  other  members  of  the 
committee.  Laurence  B.  Johnson, 
NJEA  Editor,  acted  as  consultant. 


Television  Spots 

A  series  of  ten  television  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  will  be  seen  throughout 
the  next  few  months  over  WATV, 
Channel  13.  The  series.  Crisis  In  Our 
Schools,  presents  children  telling  their 
own  stories  about  crowded  classrooms, 
overworked  teachers,  poor  equipment, 
and  ancient  buildings. 

Each  spot  announcement  is  twenty 
seconds  long,  informing  adult  viewers 
how  they  can  help  these  children  by 
joining  in  support  of  our  public 
schools. 


Forecast:  Snow  and  Xmas  Bills 

You  eon  ael  extra  money  from  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 
Address  it  in  care  of  the  Treasurers  listed  below. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


N 


NJEA  INSURANCE  PLAN  DESCRIBED 
AS  “PROMPT”  AND  “COURTEOUS” 


The  wide  acceptance  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  New  Jersey  teachers  who  have 
enrolled  in  the  NJEIA  Group  Plan  of 
Health  and  Accident  Insurance  has 
been  expressed  in  writing  by  several 
teachers.  One  man  wrote  to  the 
Washington  National  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  saying  that  “he  never  thought 
he  would  become  sick”.  Not  only  did 
he  become  sick,  but  an  illness  struck 
him  only  two  days  after  he  had 
signed  his  application.  His  insurance 
had  become  effective  as  of  12:00  noon 
on  the  day  he  signed,  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  file  his  claim  in  the  special 
Trenton  office  which  has  been  set  up 
to  handle  the  New  Jersey  teachers’ 
insurance  accounts. 

In  a  second  letter  to  the  company, 
this  teacher  wrote  that  although  he 
has  had  all  sorts  of  dealings  with  in¬ 
surance  companies,  this  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  filed  a  claim  on  one 
day  and  received  his  check  in  the  mail 
two  days  later. 

One  teacher  said  that  she  had  never 
dealt  with  a  more  human  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  remark  stemmed  from  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  insurance  repre¬ 
sentatives  read  a  newspaper  account 
of  an  accident  which  she  had  en¬ 
countered,  and  he  had  written  her  a 
special  letter  informing  her  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  procedure  for  filing  a  claim. 

There  have  been  many  letters  in 
which  two  words  have  expressed  the 
service  which  is  being  given:  “courte¬ 
ous”  and  “prompt”.  Many  other 
teachers  have  said  that  they  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  covered  for  a  particular 
ailment,  since  that  ailment  had  existed 
for  some  time,  but  yet  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  in  under  the  group 
plan  during  the  open  period  and  bene¬ 
fits  were  paid  without  question. 

Dissatisfaction  has  only  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  one  group  of  people,  typi¬ 
fied  by  the  teacher  who  did  not  care 
for  insurance  and  who  decided  not  to 
enroll  during  the  open  period,  during 
which  there  are  no  health  questions. 
During  the  summer  he  visited  his  fam¬ 
ily  physician  and  was  informed  that 
he  was  not  in  the  best  of  health.  It 
was  then  that  he  wished  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  protection  offered  under 
the  NJEA  plan.  Naturally,  since  he 
had  the  opportunity  to  enroll  during 
the  open  period  and  did  not  take  it, 
he  was  unable  to  get  protection  of  any 
sort.  Under  the  NJEA  Group  Plan  a 
teacher  who  does  not  join  during  the 
open  period  must  undergo  a  complete 
physical  examination  and  present 


proof  of  good  health  before  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  membership  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  program. 

Attesting  to  the  value  of  the  Plan, 
one  teacher,  whose  father  is  in  the 
insurance  business,  reported  that 
“Dad  says  that  he  could  not  possibly 
offer  such  protection  on  an  individ¬ 
ual  basis.” 

Several  school  systems  have  pointed 
out  that  the  amount  paid  out  in  claims 
has  exceeded  the  premiums  taken  in 
by  the  company  by  a  ratio  of  five  to 
one.  According  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Lank¬ 
ford,  Washington  National  Insurance 
Company  Representative,  this  illus¬ 
trates  a  really  important  point  “.  .  . 
that  is,  our  plan  is  non-cancellable.” 

Eating  out?  Ask  the  manager 
to  move  a  TV  set  into  the  dining 
room  so  that  everyone  may 

“SKIPPY  AND  THE  3  R’S” 
WATV,  Ch.  13,  1  ;00  P.M. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  26 


Honeymoon  Illness,  Anyone? 
The  Bogota  Board  of  Education 
unanimously  approved  a  hitherto  un¬ 
known  illness — the  honeymoon — for 
the  purpose  of  “sick  leave”. 

Two  young  women  teachers 
informed  the  board  of  their  wedding 
plans,  which  looked  toward  time  off 
with  pay  for  the  wedding  journey. 
There  was  no  budget  item  for  this  and 
sick  leave  seemed  to  be  the  best  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem. 

Tink  On  [royalty  Board 
Dr.  Edmund  L.  Tink,  Kearny  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  President  Eisenhower’s 
new  five  man  loyalty  board  to  check 
the  loyalty  of  Americans  chosen  to 
work  for  international  organizations. 
Dr.  Tink's  appointment  came  after 
more  than  twenty  years  of  service  as 
superintendent  in  Kearny. 

Discrimination  Joh  To  Milligan 
Dr.  John  P.  Milligan,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools  in  Atlantic  City,  has 
been  appointed  by  State  Commissioner 
of  Education  Raubinger  as  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Division  Against  Discrimi¬ 
nation.  Dr.  Milligan  succeeds  Joseph 
L.  Bustard  who  died  June  13. 


Singing  the  praises  of  the 

GENN  BASIC  READERS 

An  elementary  supervisor  in  New  York  says: 

“We  have  used  the  Ginn  Basic  reading  series  and  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  results  obtained.  Almost  100%  of  the 
group  became  independent  readers.  Interest  value  of  the 
stories  is  outstanding.” 

A  teacher  in  one  of  Pennsylvania* s  largest  cities  says: 

“As  a  teacher  of  reading  in  the  primary  grades  for  17  years, 
1  consider  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  and  their  wide  range  of 
material  as  indispensable.  I  have  found  no  other  reading 
series  as  easy  to  present  to  children  and  as  interesting  for 
l)Oth  them  and  the  teacher.” 

Ginn  and  Company 

72  Fifth  Avenue^  New  York  II,  N,  Y» 
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IIS 


CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 

ACTIVITY 


"CUSTOM  MADE” 

Christmas  Cards 


What  could  be  nicer  than  Christmas 
cards  desif^ned  or  made  entirely  by 
the  children  of  the  family— signcid  by 
them  as  the  artist?  Folders  could  be 
cut  to  fit  standard  en¬ 
velopes  then  decorated 
and  lettered  with 
CRAYOLA.  This 
crayon  is  ideal 
because  its  clear, 
true  colors  do  not 
smudge,  fade  or 
come  off. 


41  E.  42ad  St..  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


•iwwT  4  SaMi  laar.  ie  Hmi  iwMT  ■« 
I.  T.  tiwill.  Dill.  Mr-f 
lebert  T.  iwiiSie 


Cetebroting  50  Yeori  of  CfAYOlAS  leodership 


Don't  nap  before  dinner. 
See 


For  FtK  Crayola- 
Craft  booklet  sug¬ 
gesting  easy  things 
to  make,  write  Dept. 
ST. 


BINNEY  i  SMITH  CO. 


“SKIPPY  AND  THK  3  R’S” 
WATV\  Ch.  13,  1 :00  P.M. 
Thanksp'iving  Day,  Nov.  26 


SIMPUFY  YOUR  TEST  SCORING!! 


Score  your  teeU  the  MARX-ALL  8COSE- 
MA8TEB  way  I  Don’t  waate  hours  acoring 
teats.  Have  them  scored  and  returned  in  S 
minutaa  1 1  Correct  answers  markeJ  for 
diaanosis. 

MARX-ALL  CORP. 

Bm  4t3«  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Brownell  Named  As 
New  Commissioner 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  Brownell,  brother 
of  Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell, 
Jr.,  has  been  appointed  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

Dr.  Brownell,  president  of  the 
State  Teachers  College  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  professor  of  Educational 
Administration  at  the  Yale  Graduate 
School,  will  take  office  as  a  recess 
appointee  with  high  recommendations 
from  national  education  organizations. 
However,  his  appointment  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  after  Congress 
convenes. 


Tell  Your  Friends 
SKIPPY’S  Om  WATV 

NJEA,  in  cooperation  with  WATV, 
Newark,  has  arranged  for  SKIPPY 
AND  THE  3  R’S  to  be  presented  over 
Channel  13  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
November  26,  at  1:00  P.M. 


The  prints  of  SKIPPY  which  NJEA 
has  placed  in  the  State  Museum  for 
distribution  have  been  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  It  is  hoped  that  a  television 
showing  will  enable  many  teachers, 
parents,  and  organizations  that  have 
been  unable  to  secure  the  film  to  see 
a  black  and  white  version,  although 
the  individual  prints  are  in  color. 
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for  the  Asking 
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Dr.  Ablett  H.  Flury 
Please  fill  out  each  coupon  completely 
and  without  address  abbreviations.  In¬ 
dicate  clearly  if  the  address  you  give 
is  that  of  your  home  rather  than  your 
school. 

35b.  Train  and  Engine  Books  for  Chil¬ 
dren.  A  bibliography  dealing  ex¬ 
clusively  with  books  for  children 
below  teen-age.  Of  interest  to 
teachers  and  parents,  especially  at 
Christmas  time. 

36b.  Lippincott  Books  for  Yoong  People, 
1953 — gives  full  descriptions  of  all 
books  for  children  and  young 
people. 

38b.  Film  strip  cataiog — 12  pages,  list¬ 
ing  more  than  300  filmstrips.  Des¬ 
criptions  indicate  grade  level.  Also 
includes  a  utilization  guide. 

40b.  The  Case  of  the  “Ten-Twenty”  is 
more  than  a  brief  for  the  American 
Seating  Company’s  new  desk  with 
level,  10*  and  20*  top  positions. 
This  booklet  includes  a  quick  siun- 
mar>  of  the  Studies  of  the  Texas 
Inter-Professional  Committee  wi 
Child  DevelofKnent,  which  showed 
that  children  in  thousands  of 
classrooms  are  being  exposed  to 
glaring  or  insufficient  light  and  to 
harmful  posture  with  attendant 
visual  focusing  problems.  Included 
also  is  a  list  of  reference  books  re¬ 
lated  to  lighting,  seeing,  seating, 
posture  and  child  development. 

3b.  New  Aids  to  Help  Teach  Menstrual 
Hygiene.  Indicate  quantity  desired 
of  each  number. 

1.  Growing  Up  and  Liking  It.  A 
booklet  for  teen-age  girls. 

2.  Sally  and  Mary  and  Kate  Won¬ 
dered.  A  booklet  for  pre-adoles¬ 
cent  girls. 


3.  It’s  So  Much  Easier  When  Tow 
Know.  A  booklet  for  fully  ma¬ 
tured  girls. 

4.  Educational  Portfolio  on  Men- 
trual  Hygiene.  A  complete  teach¬ 
ing  kit. 

5.  How  Shall  I  Tell  My  Daughter? 
A  booklet  for  mothers. 

9b.  Three  Aodlo-Visnal  Handbaoks.  1. 
Teaching  with  Tape  Recorders.  2. 
Teaching  with  16  mm  Motion  Pic¬ 
tures.  3.  Screen  Adventures — Ampro 
Source  book.  Indicate  on  the  eou- 
pon  below  which  of  these  hand¬ 
books  you  wish. 

15b.  Flag  Poster  in  four  colors.  Actom 
the  top  is  a  United  States  flag  in 
full  color.  Under  this  are  six  small 
flags  showing  the '  historical  steps 
in  the  development  of  our  flag.  In¬ 
cluded  are  instructions  on  how  to 
display  and  salute  the  flag.  Flags 
of  each  state  and  territory  are  also 
shown.  One  copy  per  teacher. 

23b.  Wayside  Wonders  Along  America’s 
Highways.  Wall  mural  8  feet  wide. 
In  full  color.  Shows  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  spots  along  the  highways. 
Includes  an  8-page  booklet  “How  to 
•  see  America,”  which  gives  the  his¬ 
torical  bcu;kground  of  bus  travd 
and  how  to  take  a  bus  trip.  Both 
the  novice  and  the  seasoned 
traveler  will  like  this.  Booklet  also 
includes  a  page  of  study  outline 
on  bus  travel. 

24b.  Creative  Crafts  with  Crayola. 
32-page  book  of  ideas  on  how  to 
make  useful  gifts,  party  games,  in 
vitations,  and  many  other  articles 
—all  of  which  the  busy  teacher  can 
use  or  adapt  for  her  own  classes. 

8b.  Detailed  Information  on  the  new 
RCA  Tape  Recorder. 


1953-54 


State  Teachers  Magazines.  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  the  items  and  quantities  desired.  1  understand  this  coupon 
for  use  only  during  the  school  year.  34*  is  enclosed  for  each  item  ordered. 

35h.  36h.  :i81).  40h.  3h.  9h.  1.5h.  23h.  24h.  8h. 

Name  . 


Subject  .  Grade 

School  Name  . 

School  Address . • . 

City  .  State  . 

Enrollment:  Bovs  .  Girls 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


New  Reading 


TEACHING  READING,  by  Arthur 
.  Gates.  The  first  of  a  series  on 
‘What  Research  Says  to  the  Teacher.” 
12  pp.,  25c. 

I'lLE  IT  RIGHT,  a  manual  on  fil- 


TRENTON 

HOTfi  ^  TtiiHi 


T  8EHT 


G.  Edward  McCorruey,  Mgr, 


Charlet  J,  Strahan,  Pres, 


Nsii09si  AiS0cisii0m  •/ 


SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL,  a  group  of 
reports  by  secondary  and  elementary 
principals  on  problems  in  the  civil 
deefnse  area.  Mimeographed.  Several 
New  Jersey  contributors. 

SELECTED  SCIENCE  TEACHING 
IDEAS  OF  1952,  58  pages  of  bright 
ideas.  $1.50.  Suggests  a  good  ap¬ 
proach  for  other  fields. 

All  the  above  are  available  through 
the  National  Education  Association, 
1201  16th  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

LITTLE  LEAGUE— MENACE  OR 
BLESSING — an  all-around  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  problem  that  baffles  PhysEd 
teachers.  In  Youth  Leaders  Digest, 
Feb.  1953,  $.50;  from  Youth  Service. 
Putnam  Valley,  N.  Y. 

PLANNING  A  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  IN  NEW  JERSEY— a  5- 
page  statement  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  offering  guiding 
principles  which  have  official  sanc¬ 
tion.  Mimeographed — -from  175  W. 
State  Street,  Trenton. 

BRIDGING  THE  GAP  BETWEEN 
SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE— a  report 
on  the  Ford  Foundation  experiments 
on  better  articulation  between  school 
and  college,  including  admission  with 
advanced  standing,  and  early  admis¬ 
sion  to  college  programs.  128  pp., 
available  from  Fund  for  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Education,  575  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y. 

AN  EARLY  EXPERIMENT  IN 
ADULT  EDUCATION,  a  study  of 
the  origin  of  university  extension  edu- 
catio  nin  the  United  States.  40  pp. 
Rutgers  University  Press. 

MANAGING  THE  SCHOOL  DIS 
TRICT  INSURANCE  PROGRAM  is 
a  new  pamphlet  prepared  by  AASA. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT  in  the  Interrelationship 
of  School  and  Community  and  THE 
JOB  OF  THE  DISTRICT  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  are  two  reports  by  mid- 
Atlantic  CPEA.  They  are  available 
from  CPEA,  .525  W.  12()th  St.,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y. 

1954-55  EXCHANGE  TEACHING 
OPPORTUNITIES  gives  details  on 
the  Educational  Exchange  Program. 
The  28-page  booklet  is  available  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office. 

NOVEMBER,  1953 


6I7>I8  Witherapoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Discriminatinii  sen-ice  on  d.rect  calls  only,  based  on  wide  personal  contacts, 
national  afliliatinns,  and  extensive,  carefully  selected  enrollment  lists. 

I  5-1745  „  ,  _  .  ,  E.  F  .Mslofiey  I 

Kinasler  i  5-1746  DucnmmMmg  Srrnct  g  p  Maloney.  Jr  1  Msm^esn 


TEACHBS8  NEEDED  Bl— — Ury  B«cen4ary — C«U«ea.  We  have  officiaUy  llstad.  bUBdrode 
of  splendid  poeitkAs.  Why  not  inveetiKaic  these  Ihrouah  usT  Our  many  years  of  espssisnee  In 
piscina  teachers,  over  a  quarter  of  a  lentury  under  prownt  manaaemeBt,  aivej  yon  eapert 
auidance  to  help  yon  secure  that  next  position.  Write  imssediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

BSTABLISHBO  1S80  SuCCBSSon  TO  THB  PBNN  BOUCATIONAL  BUREAU  TBRD  TEAR 
208  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  AI.I.ENTOWN.  PENNA. 

Mtmbsf  NsnoeW  Anocwtite  sf  Ttsekts’  Astneiss 


Member  Nmllemsl  AiieHsMea  #/  Teecbert’  Agrmcitt 

33  WEST  42Rd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36 

Ettabliiked  It9l 

Offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  (or  positions  in 
public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALO,  Preyrictor  Tsleykoee  BRyssc  *-}l2S 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  Phona:  WncoRsin  7.9066 

E  R.  MUtFORD.  Prop. 

Branch  OSca;  IDS  Euclid  Avanua,  Clevaland,  Ohia 
Member  Netionei  AiiocietioM  ol  Teechen'  Ageneits  A  Superior  Agency  for  Superior  Peopie 

Enablithed  1855 


(VAIJT  Teackert  Bureau  thos.  ^  ^Tk^ant 

^  ■  7»i-71S  Wltherepoen  Blda.  W'.  D.  GKWUCH 

lember^N.A.T.A.  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA.  PEuuypecber  5-1225 

PHONE  —  WRITE  —  VISIT 

Quality  Teachers  and  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 
CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
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STOP 


Befera  you  buy  any  booki  far  year  aehoel  ar 
claasraoai  library,  yon  aheald  have  yUur  FBEE 
claasiBed  liit  of  the  Beat  Books  for  Boys  and 
Glrb,  front  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co..  Box  X43. 
School  Library  Dopt..  Phila.  t.  Pa. 


1  H  I^^r/  potiiblo  for  yoo 

I  M  H  to  fol  Into  • 

money  oiohlao 

yoor  own.  10%  ProBt  urn  Solet.  Cuatomon  ceme 
to  you.  Tatlod  tolllap  oad  promotion  plane. 

SMAU  INVESTMENT  REQUIRED 
ApplicooH  mual  henro  Brti  einaa  chometee  refee- 
aacrt  o«d  be  able  fe  btvoel  a  mlnimem  of  $1S00 
tor  euwipmenf  ortd  tuppiloe.  Wo  help  yoo  fof 


Money  for  your  spare  time. 

Maa  or  woman  toachore  ta  call  by  appoint- 
mont  on  piano  atndenU  who  will  weleomo 
your  vl--lt.  BxcoUont  opportunity  for  mwic 
laporvtaori  or  tcacbora  with  eomc  knowicdso 
of  maalc.  For  dotaila,  contact  The  Univor- 
eity  SocUty.  lac.,  71  North  Maple  Ava.. 
RMtewood.  N.  J. 


REES  $101.  Ik., 


3SW  Veto  Avt.  •  (Itviload  13,  Okie 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


be  carrying  on  three  major  efforts — on  State  Aid;  oi 
teachers  salaries,  with  special  emphasis  on  a  minimua 
schedule;  and  on  pensions,  to  inform  teachers  better  o| 
their  rights  and  privileges  toward  retirement. 

Public  Relations:  NJEIA  is  making  special  effoi 
this  year  to  weld  its  relations  with  non-teaching  group 
and  key  citizens  throughout  the  State.  This  will  includi 
education-industry  relationships  and  understanding. 

Let  us  emphasize  that  these  are  new  activities.  Thf 
services  which  teachers  have  long  known  and  accepto 
as  a  matter  of  course  from  NJEIA  will  be  continued 
These  include  the  Review  itself,  NJEIA  field  service,  wd 
fare  activities,  legislation,  our  annual  convention,  num 
erous  committee  activities,  NJEA  Drive-In  and  Leader^ 
ship  Conferences,  the  activities  of  our  professional  af-^ 
filiates  .  .  .  the  list  could  go  on  indefinitely. 

The  list  of  new  activities,  however,  should  be  sufj 
ficient  to  show  any  teacher  that  the  increased  dues  arfl 
being  translated  promptly  into  additional  services  thaff 
will  advance  his  interests  and  those  of  his  chosen  prof 
fession.  ] 
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Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
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WHAT  MORE  DO  I  GET 
FOR  MY  NJEA  DOES 

Reports  from  all  over  the  State  indicate  that  teachers 
are  Joining  the  NJEIA  as  usual  right  now.  Many  who 
have  joined,  however  are  asking — naturally  enough — 
what  NJEIA  is  doing  with  the  additional  income.  They 
are  saying,  in  effect,  ‘"'What  MORE  am  I  getting  for  $10 
this  year  than  I  received  last  year  for  $6.^” 

Here  are  some  of  the  answers  based  on  the  first  30  days 
of  the  new  school  year;  there  will  be  many  more  as  the 
year  goes  by: 

The  report  on  the  “Elconomic  Status  of  the  New 
Jersey  Teacher”  which  is  the  main  feature  of  this  Re¬ 
view,  Had  the  dues  not  been  increased,  there  simply 
would  not  have  been  staff  time  for  the  research  behind 
that  report.  Our  Research  Division  has  also  issued  an¬ 
other  major  tabulation  of  statistics  useful  in  the  State 
School  Aid  and  Salary  campaigns. 

Radio  and  TV :  An  American  Education  Week 
program  prepared  by  NJEA  and  dealing  with  New  Jer¬ 
sey  school  problems  will  be  broadcast  over  thirteen  New 
Jersey  stations  at  varying  times  during  the  November 
8-14  observance.  A  series  of  spot  announcements  on 
the  importance  of  school  support  will  be  used  over  Sta¬ 
tion  WATV  and  a  black  and  white  print  of  the  movie 
Skippy  and  the  Three  R’s  has  been  made  available  for 
television  stations  serving  the  New  Jersey  area. 

Exhibits:  An  elaborate  NJEA  exhibit  was  on  view 

in  the  new  education  building  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall. 
It  will  be  repeated — with  improvements — at  our  own 
convention  and  at  the  New  Jersey  Mid-Atlantic  Farm 
Show  in  Atlantic  City  in  December.  This  too  is  an  area 
through  which  NJEA  is  trying  to  tell  your  story  to  the 
public. 

Three  new  workers-for-you.  Howard  Aogar  has 
joined  the  NJEA  field  staff;  Elizabeth  Ann  Wright  is 
the  new  assistant  director  of  research;  William  D.  Hay¬ 
ward  is  the  new  assistant  editor.  EUich  of  these  means 
more  service  by  NJEA  both  to  individuals  and  in  the 
types  of  activity  noted  above. 

A  broader  campaign  front.  Until  this  year  NJEA 
has  had  to  focus  its  main  efforts  on  a  single  campaign — 
in  recent  years  on  State  School  Aid.  This  year  we  shall 


A  BARGAIN 

When  the  purchase  of  NJEA  Headquarters  wa 
under  debate,  many  members  questioned  the  econom 
of  owning  versus  renting  the  necessary  office  spaa 
We  now  hav^ — for  the  first  time — workable  figures  fo 
a  full  year  of  maintaining  our  own  home.  They  shoi 
that  the  Association  last  year  spent  $6,825.10  on  tfa 
“running  expenses”  of  180  West  State  Street,  Trento: 
Th  is  includes  such  items  as  taxes,  salaries,  for  cleanin| 
etc.,  fuel,  light  and  water,  miscellaneous  supplies,  an 
insurance. 


CAKES 


There  was  a  dramatic  scene  at  the  State  Fair  Pancakfll 
Elating  Contest  as  James  Petrozzini,  student  at  Trento^ 
State  Teachers  College,  laboriously  munched  his  sevent]^ 
seventh  pancake.  The .  situation  seemed  to  be  summe^ 
up  by  the  words,  of  an  excited  radio  announcer.  “LadiflM 
and  gentlemen,  here’s  a  future  teacher  trying  to  win  ^ 
trip  to  Bermuda.  If  he  doesn’t  make  it  now,  he  nev«j( 
will  be  able  to  afford  it  once  he  becomes  a  teacher.” 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Petrozzini  finished  second  in  th^ 
contest. 

Compare  this  with  current  Trenton  rentals.  Fod 
3.000  square  feet  in  the  mid-city  area,  the  annuli 
rental  today  would  be  $4  per  square  foot,  or  a  total  oq 
$12,000  a  year. 

The  decision  to  buy  our  own  home  has  fully  justified 
itself  in  terms  of  cold  cash. 


